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THE OUTLOOK. 


The newspapers have been full for the last two 
weeks of the details of disastrous floods in the South- 
west, the greatest damage having been done in the 
cotton growing region below Memphis. In Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi and Louisiana, thirty counties on the 
Mississippi, the Red and White rivers are more or 
less under water. 70,000 people have been driven 
from their homes and will have to be supported at 
public expense for the next month. Not less than 
20,000 destitute sufferers are reported in Arkansas 
alone ; rations are being issued to 18,000 in Missis- 
sippi, and the suffering must necessarily be far 
greater than these figures can convey. The sympa- 
thy of the whole country will be extended to those 
upon whom this calamity has fallen, and will take 
the form of substantial aid. In point of financial 
loss these freshets are a national misfortune ; the 
thirty counties submerged are the finest cotton 
growing counties in the whole South; The immense 
destruction of agricultural implements, houses, 
fences, cotton gins and other necessary surroundings 
of cotton growing will react very disastrously upon 
the next crop. Senator Garland has introduced a 
bill into the Senate providing for the construction, 
completion, repairing and preservation of levees on 
the Mississippi River, and appropriating $15,000,000 
to be expended by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion in the preservation of the channel of the river 
and in the prevention of such disastrous freshets in 
the future, 


The Senate has passed, by a vote of twenty-nine to 
fifteen, the bill which provides that on and after the 
expiration of ninety days from its passage, and until 
the expiration of twenty years, the coming of Chinese 
laborers to the United States shall be suspended, 
under a penalty of imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, and a fine of not more than $100.00 against the 
master of any ship who brings a Chinese laborer to 
this country during that time; Chinese teachers, 
students, travelers, diplomatic agents and others 
shall be required to produce passports from the 
Chinese government, indorsed by the diplomatic 
representative of the United States in China, or by 
some United States Consul, identifying the bearer 
as belonging to one of the classes not excluded by 
this measure, Hereafter apy allusions in the United 











the Chinese Government may well be received with 
derision ; that body, representing the youngest nation 
in the world, has deliberately returned to a practice 
which belongs to the barbarous period of the oldest 
nation, If this bill shall become a law it will estab- 
lish three facts: There is so little faith in the 
stability of Republican institutions in this country, 
and in the government which embodies them, that 
the presence of 100,000 Chinese in a population of 
50,000,000 causes an alarm so widespread as to incor- 
porate itself into the legislation of the country ; the 
historic sentiment of the country and the historic 
policy which has kept open ports to all the races of 
the world since the adoption of the Constitution are 
deliberately abandoned ; the faith of the Christian 
people of America in the power of Christianity to 
restrain, subdue avd modify pagan races is so weak 
that it cannot endure the strain of the presence of a 
small body of foreigners surrounded by Christian 
institutions, and open on all sides to Christian in- 
fluences. The mingling and elevation of races which 
has taken place here is the most striking and hope- 
ful fact in contemporaneous history. To shut the 
door against China at this late day is not only to 
introduce race legislation, which recent amendments 
have endeavored to expunge from our statute books, 
but to stop the most effective missionary work, and 
to close. a door which the providence of God has 
opened for the widest Christian influence, 





Congress is already so overloaded with business 
that measures of importance go over year after year 
without legislation, This result is brought about 
largely by the pressure of private claims. ‘Toremedy 
this evil Senator Edmunds has brought in a bill 
which provides that any citizen of the United States 
who makes aclaim against the government which 
has beeome complete within the four years preced- 
ing the passage of the bill, or which shall have be- 
come complete subsequent to that period, may 
apply to the Department of Justice for leave te sue 
the United States for the enforcement of such claim, 
all claims growing out of the rebellion being spe- 
cifically excluded from the action of this bill. The 
head of the Department of Justice shall examine the 
petition and shall grant the same, unless he shall be 
of opinion that the claim is frivolous or has already 
been passed upon by the two Houses of Congress or 
by the Court of Claims, or by some court of justice. 
If leave tosue be granted the petitioner may bring a 
suit, giving reasonable security in case he shall fail 
in his suit. The District-Attorney will appear for the 
United States and defend the suit, and special coun- 
sel may be employed to assist him. If judgment is 
rendered against the United States the amount shall 
be paid out of the Treasury. Private legislation is 
recognized universally as one of the perplexing polit- 
ical problems of parliamentary government. The 
English Parliament is so overrun with bills of this 
description that its public business is seriously 
neglected, and there is little doubt that some sys- 
tem of disposing of such claims outside of Parlia- 
ment will be eventually adopted. Under the present 
arrangement the injustice is two-fold: wrongs of 
private persous which ought to be redressed are 
negleeted so long that when the remedy comes it is 
too late, and private bills occupy the calendar of legis- 
lative bodies to the exclusion and postponement of 
public business, 





The need of a bankruptcy law which shall be na- 
tional in its jurisdiction and simple in its provisions 
is very generally conceded by the commercial class 
throughout the country, who have again and again 
petitioned Congress for the passage of some measure 
of the kind. The Senate Judiciary Committee have 
agreed upon a bankruptcy bill which appears to be 
free from most of the objections which have been 
urged against former bills. It provides that any in- 
solyent may apply to the United States District 
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Court of the district in which he resides for an adju- 
dication of bankruptcy; that on being declared 
bankrupt the court shall appoint a receiver who shall 
wind up the estate, and unless fraud is shown shall 
grant the bankrupt a discharge. Provision is made 
for involuntary proceedings initiated by the cred- 
itors in the same form, The bill further pro- 
vides that the Court shall have power to grant 
‘‘extensions of time for payment and to reduce the 
amount of indebtedness pro rata for the purpose 
of allowing the debtor to proceed with his business, 
if it shall seem best so to do, and any agreement be- 
tween the debtor and a majority in amount and 
number of his creditors may be carried into effect 
if approved by the court.” Provision is also made 
for composition settlements on the majority plan, 
subject to the approval of the court. No attempt 
is made to establish rules of practice, but the whole 
matter is left to be regulated by the courts. This 
bill has the excellent feature of simplicity, and an 
entire absence of that machinery which encumbered 
and embarrassed the operation of the former law, 
The only point at which it is open to question is 
upon the clause giving the courts power to extend 
the time of payments, and to reduce the amounts 
of indebtedness, These privileges have formerly 
been entirely in the hands of the creditors, and it is 
doubtful if the courts would be as good judges of 
what was advisable under the circumstances as the 
creditors. As a rule, creditors are inclined to be 
lenient ; they are business men, anxious to get as 
much as possible out of the assets, and the debtor 
who is able to give them reasonable assurance that 
a continuance of the business will accrue to the 
benefit of the estate invariably succeeds in getting 
such extensions as he wants. 





Under the short-sighted leadershif of Lord Salis- 
bury, who represents the narrow and bitter Tory 
feeling of the Conservative party, the English House 
of Lords has again made the serious mistake of pro- 
voking a direct issue with the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolution, which declared in effect 
that the inquiry into the working of the Land act— 
sought by the House of Lords in the appointment of 
a commission of investigation—would tend to defeat 
the operation of that measure, was adopted by the 
House of Commons by a vote of 303 to 235; which 
shows that the Liberal majority is still intact and 
that the party is solidly with Mr. Gladstone in his 
Irish policy. This voteis practically a censureof the 
House of Lords, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the popular body has formally put itself on record 
in direct opposition to the Upper House, the com- 
mittee appointed by the Lords have announced that 
they will proceed with the inquiry into the working 
of the Land act. Mr. Forster, the Irish Secretary, 
has refused to appear before the committee, and the 
only result of this unwise course by the House of 
Lords will be a fresh discussion of the anomalous 
position of that body under the English Constitu- 
tion. The Liberal party is fast becoming accus- 
tomed to look forward to some modification of the 
legislative powers of the House of Lords as a matter 
of course, and if within a few years the political 
privileges of that body shall be curtailed the Lords 
themselves will be mainly responsible. 





The House of Uommons is apparently determined 
to maintain its untenable position in the matter of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. On motion of Sir Stafford Northcote 
it has reaffirmed its resolution of February 7th, that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should not be permitted to go through 
the form of taking the oath. An amendment sup- 
ported by Mr. Gladstone, in favor of legislation which 
shall permit a member to affirm if he choose, instead 
of taking the oath, was defeated by a vote of 257 to 
242. To make the matter worse, Lord Redesdale has 
introduced a bill excluding atheists entirely from 
membership of Parliament, If this bill is passed it 
will be a decided step backward, and will ouly make 
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a reversal of policy, which will inevitably be forced 
upon the Commons, more humiliating. Most, if not 
all, the members of the House who are atheistic in their 
views would probably now fall into the vague cate- 
gory of agnostics, and might therefore be excluded 
from the operation of Lord Redesdale’s act, but a 
measure which might exelude so careful and capable 
a student of political affairs as John Stuart Mill is 
not a measure which one likes to see seriously dis- 
cussed in the latter half of this century. 








HIM THAT OVERCOMETH. 


HAT the finely veined marble of Pentelicus was 
close at hand was a very happy circumstance for 
the Athenian sculptor, but it does not explain the 
Parthenon. The faultless molding and grouping of 
the figures that crowded its frieze came from a mind 
sensitive to the highest beauty, and a hand sure and 
firm in its lightest touch. Given the same quarries, 
and neither Spartan nor Roman could have produced 
the same result. Attic genius gets world-wide recogni- 
tion not because it was fortunate in the material upon 
which it worked, but because it used what came to 
its hand with such transcendent insight into the 
possibilities of beauty in the unshaped stone. 

The manner and form of success are due in all the 
arts to the material with which the artist works, but 
the essential success depends upon the artist himself. 
If his conception of the thing he is to do is great the 
picture or the statue will disclose greatness, no 
matter what limitations the age, the time or the sur- 
roundings may impose on the worker. If, on the other 
hand, the vision of beauty or truth be indistinct, or 
the hand that gives it form uncertain and faltering, 
the fact that the inspiration of a great art age is in 
the very air of the studio will not give to the work 
that which the worker lacks. In avery true sense 
life is the very highest of the arts. There are efforts, 
ventures, achievements in human experience which 
transcend art ; which, indeed, art is always trying to 
reproduce. Ruth in tears amid the alien corn, 
Caesar falling at the feet of Pompey’s statue, Colum- 
bus facing a mutinous crew, a tumultuous sea, an 
unknown continent—where has art matched the 
sweetness, the tragedy, the sublime suspense of 
these moments of actual history ? 

If success or failure lay anywhere else than in the 
hand of the artist there would be no conscious, 
creative work among men; if success or failure in 
life lay anywhere else than in the character of the 
individual there Would be no intelligent, responsible 
life. The artist and the man would be tools and not 
workmen. Let it be understood that a man is what 
his surroundings and antecedents make him, and he 
steps down into the world of trees and stones ; let it 
be believed that he is essentially what he makes 
himself, and all the forces and possibilities of char- 
acter are set free. Responsibility puts him face to 
face with God, opportunity makes a field for his 
work, talent gives him tools, stedfastness and labor 
transform him as the chisel transforms the rough 
and rugged outlines of the uncut stone into strength 
and beauty. Men are perpetually appealing to their 
parentage, their early life, their inherited traits, their 
surroundings, to explain their failures, and all the 
time there lies untouched within them a power 
which would turn these fancied hindrances into 
helps and change these opposing forces into allies 
and friends. It is just at this point that a man shows 
his kinship with God, for it is just in this experience 
that he puts ferth his creative energy and out of the 
chaos of his circumstances builds the everlasting 
foundations of order and character. There is no 
obstacle which can withstand this divine force of 
creation, which is born in every human soul, The 
engineer pierces five miles of solid rock and makes a 
highway for the wealth of a continent ; not less suc- 
cessfully does the indomitable will of a strong man 
strike into the heart of his circumstances and pass 
the treasures of his life through their adamantine 
walls, 

God is continually loaded with responsibilities 
that belong to men. There is a perpetual throwing 
off of burdens, a constant resignation of trusts, a 
daily shirking of duties. ‘‘It is the Lord’s will,” 
says the unsuccessful man in the same moment that 
he casts away the tools or the material which the 
Lord gave him to achieve success with. God is re- 
sponsible for the manner of a man’s success because 
that is largely determined by his surroundings ; 
but for the success itself the man alone is always 
and everywhere responsible, Talents, gifts, oppor- 
tunity are very unequally distributed, but the possi- 
bilities of energy, industry, persistence are shared 





aiike by all men, and these are the qualities which 
not only win but command success. To have the 
power of trustworthy thought and yet be a super- 
ficial thinker, to have the faculty of persuasive 
speech and yet deal out ill-constructed sentences 
and hastily arranged ideas, to have the power of 
the artist and yet paint weak pictures or carve soul- 
less statues is to- fail without a shadow of excuse ; 
to throw that failure upon God is to add ingratitude 
to unfaithfulness. 

Physical infirmity does not preclude success ; a 
blind man is one of the best informed members of 
the Exglish Cabinet, a feeble invalid one of the most 
useful members of the House of Representatives. 
Lack of education is no insuperable obstacle ; Bun- 
yan lives beside Milton in the libraries and Mr. 
Moody takes his place with the most scholarly 
preachers of the age. Poverty and vicious surround- 
ings have borne the grandest fruits of success. There 
is, in short, no infirmity which some heroic soul has 
not overcome, no obstacle which some indomitable 
will has not pierced, no pit out of which some bold 
spirit has not climbed to the heights of fame. God 
condemns no man to failure; there are vast differ- 
ences between our achievements, but to each he gives 
not only the vision of success, but the power to at- 
tain it. 








HAVE WE A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


CORRESPONDENT of one of our religious 

papers, speaking of a dinner given by Senator 
Hoar to Justice Gray, says: ‘‘The dinner had 
as its guests the President, the Vice-President, 
the members of the Supreme Bench, etc.” A leading 
New York daily lately had an item about ‘“ Vice- 
President Davis.” A Cincinnati paper, quoting from 
the ‘‘Ashtabula Sentinel,” speaks of Mr. Benjamin 
F. Wade as having been “ Vice-President of the 
United States.” Was Senator Wade ever Vice- 
President of the United States? And does Senator 
Davis hold that office now ? 

When Mr. Andrew Johnson became President by 
the death of Mr. Lincoln, Judge Lafayette S. Foster, 
of Connecticut, was President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and continued so till March 4, 1867, the ex- 
piration of his term as Senator. Then Senator Wade 
of Ohio was elected by the Senate, and held the office 
till March 4th, 1869. When Vice-President Wilson 
died, in November, 1875, Mr. Thomas W. ferry, of 
Michigan, was President pro tempore of the Senate. 
It was said by some that the death of the Vice-Presi- 
dent made Mr. Ferry a permanent President pro 
tempore. At the opening of the session in December 
Senator Ferry presided, but the Senate soon after 
voted that the death of the Vice-President did not 
make the other office permanent, and that the Senate 
could elect a President pro tempore at their pleas- 
ure, 

In a few instances the title ‘‘Acting Vice-President” 
has been applied to those gentlemen who presided 
in the Senate when there was no Vice-President, but 
the writer does not remember that either of them 
has been spoken of by the full title till recently. Is 
it proper to call Senator Davis Vice-President, or 
even Acting Vice-President ? The Constitution makes 
provision for filling a vacancy in the office of Presi- 
dent, as well as that of Senator, and Representative ; 
but there is no such provision in the case of Vice- 
President. Besides the lability to death, or re- 
moval, the Vice-President’s office may be vacated 
by his becoming President; but, however the 
vacancy may occur, the Constitution makes no pro- 
vision for filling it. Nor is there any law making 
any such provision except by special election. 
Whenever the offices of both President and Vice- 
President become vacant the President pro tempore 
‘shall act as President of the United States until 
the disability be removed or a President shall be 
elected.” If a special election is held a Vice-Presi- 
dent is to be elected as well as a President, and both 
are to hold office for four years from the fourth of 
March following their election. This is the only 
case in which there is any provision by statute for 
filling a vacancy in the office of Vice-President. Such 
a case has never yet occurred in our government, 
and no vacancy in the office of Vice-President has 
been filled. The inference seems conclusive that 
Senator Davis is not Vice-President of the United 
States. 

It may also be stated that there are very impor- 
tant differences between the two offices of Vice-Presi- 
dent and President pro tempore of the Senate. So 
far as the Senate is concerned, the Vice-President is 
simply the presiding officer. If the members are 





equally divided on a question he can give the cast- 
ing vote. But the Président pro tempore of the 
Senate is entitled to his vote as Senator. He may 
vote on every question, The Vice-President signs a 
bill as Vice-President of the United States and Presi- 
dent of the Senate ; the other signs simply as Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. When the Vice- 
President becomes President he serves for the re- 
mainder of the term; the President pro tempore 
would serve only till a new election could be held, 
The Vice-President is elected by the Electors, who 
are themselves chosen by the people ; the President 
pro tempore of the Senate is elected by the Senate. 
The Vice-President can be removed only by impeach- 
ment ; the President pro tempore of the Senate can 
be removed at any time by vote of the Senate, as in 
the case of Senatar Bayard recently, and if not 
removed his office would terminate at the close of 
Senatorial term, as in the case of Senator Foster in 
1867. 

The only reason for applying the title Vice-Presi- 
dent to the temporary President of the Senate is 
that in a certain contingency he would act as the 
President of the United States. But the same is 
true of the Speaker of the House. Should either 
of these officers reach the Presidential chair, it would 
be because of his being the presiding officer in one 
of the Houses of Congress, and not because he was 
Vice-President. It may be assumed that Senator 
Davis has never applied this title to himself, and 
that he would prefer that others should not apply 
it to him. 








NOTES. 


We are glad to be able to furnish our readers this week 
with a verbatim report of the lecture on ‘‘ The Moral Uses of 
Luxury and Beauty,’ in the delivery of which, at Chicago, 
March 6th, Mr. Beecher was interrupted by illness, but which 
he gave on the evening following at Ottawa, Ill., where our 
stenographer, Mr. W. P. Kent, accompanied him. The lect- 
ure is an eloquent plea for the moral uses of those elements 
in human life which are sometimes considered to have no 
moral uses at all. Mr. Beecher’s quick sense of the beautiful 
and rich interpretative nature make him keenly alive to the 
elevating influences which every refined and beautiful object 
is capable in itself of exerting, and our readers cannot fail 
to enjoy hisdevelopment of thetheme. In order tomake room 
for the lecture we omit this week the customary sermon. 
The fact that the International Lesson for Sunday, March 
26th, is a review allows us to leave out also the lesson paper, 
and so to gain the additional space needed for the lecture 
without abbreviating the literary contents of the paper. Of 
these, Mr. Loesing’s historical sketch upon the capture and con- 
finement of Ethan Allen and Rose Terry Cooke's scasonable 
article upon spring flowers and florists’ catalogues are espe- 
cially noteworthy. The Rev. M. K. Whittlesey’s brief statement 
of a case in which the religious newspaper has been of the 
greatest educative service should be taken to heart by every 
subscriber to The Christian Union. In the Home, the medi- 
tation by an invalid ought to be helpful to those who are 
similarly situated, while the paper by Mary Gay Humphreys 
on the framing of pictures conveys some needed suggestions 
in practical domestic art. Our readers, we think, may take 
Mrs. Garfield’s kindly letter in the column of Hints, Ques- 
tions and Experiences as indicative nut only of her own 
gracious spirit, but of her friendly interest in The Christian 
Union. In the department of Books and Authors the Rey. 
Mr. Duffield contributes an amiable review of Mr. George 
Wilkes’s ‘‘ Shakespeare,” and in the General News every one 
should read the account of the twenty-six children whom 
The Christian Union last week, through the generosity of its 
friends, provided with homes in the West. 


People who have occasion to consult the Brooklyn Library 
do not need to be told the value of its catalogue, which is, 
so far as the contents of the library go, a complete com- 


pendium of literary information. Every person, indeed, 
who isin the habit of consulting authorities, whether in 
that particular library or any of the libraries of our city, will 
find it a useful auxiliary to his work. Its object as outlined 
by the compiler, Mr. 8. B. Noyes, the librarian, in the 
preface to the catalogue is ‘‘ to afford readers a more or less 
systematic arrangement of authors, titles, subjects and 
classes in one general alphabet.” ‘‘ It is designed,” he adds, 
‘‘to carry its own index and tobe its own interpreter.” 
How admirably this plan is carried out, those who are ac- 
customed to use the work are very well aware. If one knows 
only the title of a book, whether he knows the author’s 
name or not, he will find it under its proper heading. If he 
knows only the author’s name and turns to that he will still 
find it. If he does not know the particular book that he 
wants he may find it by turning to the subject which he is 
studying. If he cannot distinctly classify the subject in his 
own mind he will no doubt be helped to find it by turning to 
some analugons topic. There are references and cross-ref- 
erences so detailed and complete that the contents of the 
library are made accessible to the least carefyl and pains- 
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taking person. Even magazines, reviews, government re- 
ports, historical chronicles and miscellaneous collections 
have been dissected and analyzed and their contents classi- 
fied under their appropriate heads. In our own editorial 
work we fird it of the greatest utility. Without it and 
Lowndes’s Manual, which is arranged on a very similar plan, 
no private library can be said to be complete. How vast a 
labor the preparation of the work must have entailed upon 
Mr. Noses one can hardly imagine, but the completed task 
reflects upen him the highest credit and entitles him to a 
front place among the bibliographers of the country. 


Mr. Olmstead, whose experience as Superintendent of 
Central Park qualifies him to speak with authority, has re- 
cently published a pamphlet in which, after enumerating 
the difficulties in the way of managing the park, he suggests 
certain remedies. The story he tells of the olf8tacles thrown 
in his path while Superintendent should be read by every 
one who desires to understand the absurdity and folly of the 
present civil rervice system. It ought to be perfectly well 
understood that so Jong as the park is made a political ma- 
chine no self-respecting man can undertake its manage- 
ment. A far more radical change is needed in this matter 
than appears to the public. Mr. Olmstead prop ses that the 
powers of the management of the park shall be legally 
defined; that a board of directors, which shall include rep- 
resentatives of the art of landscape gardening, shall be es- 
tablished ; that provision ehall be made for an executive 
ottice with the duties of which the directors shall not have 
the power to interfere ; that a professional adviser qualified 
by etudy and practice in the art of landscape gardening 
eha)] be appointed, with such duties and privileges as will 
make him responsible for the intelligent and artistic execu- 
tion of the general design of the park; and that every form 
of restraint which legislators can devise shall be put in 
practice for the purpose of freeing the management of the 
park from political advice, influence and patronage. 


Miss L. M. Tichenor,who opened a school in Utah last year 
under the direction of the New West Education Commission, 
has been giving in various places at the East the story of 
her work. She represents the Mormon people to be accessi- 
ble to Christian teachers who go not to oppose but to in- 
struct them. Though she was received by them doubtingly 
at first, she received nothing but kindness at their hands, 
and not a few of them expressed great gratitude for her 
efforts for their children. She gives it as her decided opinion, 
after a year of labor among them. that there is not a more 
promising field for missionary effort, through the instru- 
mentality of the Christian school, any where to be feund; and 
that if Christian people wish for the overthrow of Mormon- 
ism they are under solemn obligation, while asking for more 
rigid laws, to send at once numbers of consecrated Christian 
teachers. The work since she left it in June last bas gone 
forward urder her successor with increased vigor, and other 
schools in various towns are mecting with similar reeults. 
While the Christian public has generously responded to the 
appeals made by Miss Tichenor only a beginning has yet 
been made, and largely increased contributions are impera- 
tively needed. Information as to the proper destination of 
funds may be found in our advertising columns. 

The Senate has passed Mr. Conger's Bill providing for the 
appointment of a commission whose duty it shall be “ to in- 
vestigate the alcholic liquor traffic, its relations to revenue 
and taxation, and its general economic, criminal, moral and 
ecientific aspects in connection with pauperism, crime, social 
vice, the public health and general we'fare of the people.” 
The commissioners are to be seven in number, to be sp 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. They are to serve without salary, to hold oflice for 
two years, ard $10,000 has been sppropriat«d for the work. 
We canvot have too full or too accurate information in regard 
to this great question, and the investigations of this com- 
mission, if the bill shall become a law, will be watched with 
great interest. 


Very satisfactory reading, indeed, is an editorial in a 
recent issue of the Mobile *‘ Register,” in which the write 
declares that the Union, with all its imperfections, is the 
best and most economical form of government on earth; 
that the sentiment in its favor throughont the Seuth is over- 
whelming; that the Confederate soldier and his influence are 
with the united country; ard that the new men of the South 
are finding and expect to find within the Union a broader and 
nobler field of action than they could ever have secured in a 
miniature republic. This is sound common sense, heartily 
appreciated by all intelligent men in the North, and all the 
more grateful because it is undoubtedly the sentiment of the 
intelligent men of the South. 


Rutgers College has chosen a young man for its new Presi- 
dent. Professor Merrill E. Gates, who was elected to that 
position on Tuesday of last weck, is only thirty-four years 
of age, but has made a very honorable record as a successful 
teacher, having been for twelve years principsl of the Albany 
Academy in this-‘State. From an attendance of seventy-five 
students he increased the membership of that institution to 
more than three hundred by his energy, administrative skill 
and personal popularity. He isa graduate of Rochester 
University, and has been until lately a member of the Con. 
gregational church. This historic college is to be congratu- 
lated upon its success in securing so capable and promising a 
man. 


Letters attacking President Garfield's character and career 
have appeared so constantly in some quarters during the last 
few weeks as to indicate a preconcerted plan on the part of 
some person or persons to defame the dead chief magistrate 
and to serve some ulterior political purpose. The American 
public have never had anything but contempt for meanness, 
even in politics, when they found it out, and the person or 





persons now attempting to blacken the character of one 
who cannot defend himself will find, if the attempt is perse- 
vered in, that honorable men of all parties wlll become the 
unsolicited defenders of President Garfield. 

The sixteenth annual report of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Auimals registers further growth in 
active work ar.d in public esteem of this admirable organiza- 
tion. There are now sixteen branches and 230 agencies of 
the society in this State. The number of cases prosecuted 
yearly on bebalf of the society against those guilty of 
cruelty in one form or another steadily decreases, indicating 
the excellent restraining influence which the watchfulness 
of the society has begun to exert. Mr. Bergh has done a 
work which entitles him to the respect of every humani- 
tarian. 


Probably the only opportunity that Mr. Lowell will have 
to show his powers as a diplomatist has been lost by the 
action of the English court in declining to grant an injunc- 
tion restraining the removal of Jumbo. That international 
elephant will now be shipped as soon as his personal oppo- 
sition to the movement has been overcome. Some people 
have been so unkind as to suggest that Mr. Barnum was at 
the bottom of the whole matter, and that the entire discus- 
sion has been a thinly disguised advertisement. Nobody 
who knows Mr. Barnum will entertain such a suspicion. 


The Jatest experiment in the line of co-operation is being 
made by the students of Harvard College, who have organized 
a co-operative society for the purpose of buying at moderate 
prices books, furniture, stationery, coal, and euch other 
articles as students necd. The new society begins operations 
with four hundred persons, who pay an annual fee of #2.00 
each. Those who recollect the extortionate prices of shop- 
keepers in college towns will heartily wish the new organiza- 
tion success. 


General Curtis, whojs now under several indictments for 
levying political assessments on oflice holders, is discovering 
that there has been a decided advance in civil service senti- 
ment in this country. It is refreshing to find that an offense 
which has been accepted as one of the common methods of 
political operation is now not only under the prohibition of 
the law but under such a ban of public opinion that the law 
ean be enforced. Politicians, of all parties, please take 
notice. 





Since Professor Marsh made those remarkable discoveries 
of pre-historic remains in the West which have filled up 
and completed the hereditary descent of the domestic horse, 
nothing so important has occurred in the scientific world as 
Mr. Oscar Wilde's discovery of the ‘‘scribbling anonymun- 
ele.” This indescribable creature has a strange propensity 
to use the pen, and an equally strange propensity, it appears, 
to direct that instrument at the weaknesses of Mr. Wilde. 


Mr. Conkling’s refusal to accept a position on the Supreme 
Court bench gave the President an odmirable op; ortunity 
to atone for the error in his first selection, by sending in 
Judge Blatchford's name to the Senate. This opportunity 
the President has accepted by nominating Judge Black- 
ford for the Supreme Bench last Monday. This indefatigable 
and thoroughly upright jurist is a master of legal knowledge 
and practice in those very departments in which theSupreme 
Court is said to be comewhat weak. Judge Blatchford has 
the almost unanimous support of the bar of this city. 








It is now twenty-two years since No 1-conformists were 
admitted to compete with Churchmen iu the English Uni- 
versities, and during that period the honor of being Senior 
Wrangler has been won by Non-conformists afteen times 
and by Churchmen seven times ; which shows that the young 
intellect of England is not by any means confined within 
the pale of the Established Church. 

General Di Cesnola, to whom this city owes so much in 
the splendid promise aud present usefulness of the Metropol- 
itan Museum, bas recently received a gold medal from King 
Humbert of Italy in commemoration of his researches in 
Cyprus, and in recognition of his general contributions to 
the scicnce of archeology. This is an honorable decoration 
worthily bestowed. 





Brooklyn has been making a good record lately in the 
payment of church debts, four churches having thrown off 
their burdens during the last two weeks. Now letall the 
new chitrches, and the old ones as well, keep out of debt. 

It is gratifying to know that the Rev. Phillips Brooks of 
Boston has already received more than $5,000 for the Amer- 
ican memorial window which is to be placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey to the late Dean Stinley. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inqniry on any subject te The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el. ir 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





What is the difference between the teaching of thirty years ago and 
that of to-day? 

Thirty years ago our teaching was personal and miscel- 
laneous. Each instructor taught as best ke knew, and in- 
fused his own spirit into his pupils. There was hate and 
fear, or love and iuspiration, just as the teacher's personality 
led. His work was of a wide range, often covering ele- 
mentary and advanced ground. 

But there came a change. The great advantages to be 
gained by adopting the principle of the division ef labor 
began to be more and more felt. Great manufactories and 
corporations, great school-houres and superintendencies be- 
came the order of the day. The teacher found his work 
limited to a single grade, and the Jaborer had but one kind 








of work todo. All the confessed advantages and all the ac- 
knowledged dangers of the new methods have fallen to 
both. The laborer can, indeed, do one thing well, but he 
knows only that; the teacher becomes familiar with routine 
of one ‘‘ grade," but outside of its limits he is without ex- 
perience. And yet there are few who would go back to the 
hand-loom or the birch. 

The teacher finding but one kind of work has naturally 
sought variety in that kind; he has,in other words, anxiously 
inquired for new methods, and the best ones. Hence teach- 
ers’ conventions, in which questions of methods are domi- 
nant. ‘The best metaphor yet hit upon is the eomparison of 
the mind of the child to the young plant, and of the teacher 
to the tender gardener. The question then immediately 
arises how to give individual care and variety where there is 
so much system. Now and then an enthusiast like Colonel 
Parker starts up, and says that love is all and machinery 
nothing. On the other hand, we find teachers who never 
smile, and yet who, by everlasting drill, turn out good re- 
suits. How tosecure the advantages of the system and at 
the same time gain warm heart-work is the great question. 
And if we are not wrong all that is now written upon 
methods of teaching is simply commentaries on this ques- 
tion; and all the experiments of our most conscientious 
teachers are simply attempts to answer it. There is hope 
that a science of teaching based on a rational psychology 
will some day emerge from the present conflict. 

oo Granp Haven, Mich. 

In Mr. Beecher's Sermon in The Christian Union of Dec. 14, 1881» 
occurs this etatement: “If the father or mother has great faith, the 
child that has gone astray will certainly come back again. God's 
promise witl not fail.” (p, 591, 3d colamn, near top.) 

Where is there euch a promise? I know of no such specific as- 
surance, and as for general promises of whatsoever is asked in faith, 
I understand them to be limited in al! cases by the tenor of Scripture 
truth, and that the latter teaches that salvation depends upon the 
voluntary choice of the party concerned, rather than upon the faith 
of another. May not a child reject salvation despite a parent's 
prayers and faith? If not, ia not every parent responsible, not only 
for his own salvation, but also for his child’s? Please answer in 
* Inquiring Friends ” column, 

Oar inquirer has, undoubtedly, the Scriptural view. While 
our Saviour frequently blessed one person at the petition of 
another, we should note—1. That those who were the recipi- 
ents of the blessing were generally themselves incapable of 
exercising intelligent faith ; e. g., Jairus’s daughter, the lun- 
atic child, the daughter of the Syro-Ph:evician woman, and 
perhaps the deaf and dumb child. 

2. Of those who were capable of exercising faith we have 
no evidence that any one of them did not exerc'se it; e. g., 
the centurion’s servant, and the paralytic borne of four. 

3. Even if our Lord gave physical healing at the request of 
others, it would not follow that he would give spiritual Leal- 
ing without the faith of the recipient; for faith is not only 
the condition, it is al-o a part of the spiritual blessing. One's 
salvation is not something independent of one’s state of 
mind. Faith is as closely related to salvation as the light is 
to the day which it brings. When we say that God will cer- 
tainly answer our prayers for our children’s conversion, we 
can only mean that he will lead them to faith, give them his 
Spirit, which is a sufficient incentive and help to consecration. 
But even then we may not say that he will override their free- 
agency, and bring them at our will, rather than their own, 
into the kingdom. In the light of what ealvation is, euch a 
thing as ‘‘ involuntary salvation’’ would be a contradiction 
of terms. 


Allow me to trouble you with these questions: 

1. What is the address of Cook’s Tourist Agency in New York 
City? 

. Is it cheaper to purchasee tickets fora foreign tour, extending as 
far aa Palestine, from this agency, than to travel paying as you go? 
PEEKSKILL, N.Y. IRS 

Cook's oflice is at 261 Broadwhy, New York. 

The expense of such tickets and those which the traveler 
will purchase for himself while en route will not greatly 
vary. <A tourist ticket generally binds the traveler to 
one route, from which he can depart only by sacri- 
ficing ten per cent. of the original cost. The motley 
company which is forced into fellowship in such cara- 
vans as are sometimes seen under Cook's guidance will 
not be pleasant to some, while it will be appreciated as highly 
enjoyable by others. If one can arrange one’s own company, 
and has had any experience in traveling in Europe, the 
agency can well be dispensed with. In Palestine there is 
need of organized parties; those consisting of about a dozen 
will be ‘est. The chief ‘‘traveler’s friend" in the Holy 
Land is Mr. Alexander Howard, a native Syrian of Jaffa. 
He was formerly in some sort of co-partnership with Mr. 
Cook, but is now acting independently. If a party ean be 
made up in this country, Mr. Howard will be the man to take 
charge of it upon arrival at Jaffa. One of the best drago- 
men of Palestine, and one who is prepared to make all 
arrangements for a party, is Farah Maloup, of Beirut, 
former student in the Protestant college there, of fine spirit 
and ability. 

If, however, one has had no experience in foreign travel, 
and is without a party, it will be well to take advantage of an 
agency, such as that Cook, or of Caygill of London, of 
whom O. M. Jenkins, 257 Broadway, N. Y., can give full 
information. 


Mrs. C. J. H.—The United States cannot grant a license 
for the sale of liquor in any State where the sale of liquor is 
prohibited by the law of the State. The United States can 
grant a license for the manufacture or importation of liquor, 
but not for its sale. 


J.P. R. has five volumes of Moore's “ Kecord of the Rebell- 
jon” which ske would like to sell or exchange. Any person 
desiring to communicate with her will please address this 
office. 


A. A. F.—Your question in regard to the best system of 
stenography was answered in Christian Union January 26. 
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A MEMORABLE NIGHT IN PARLIAMENT. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HEN last evening at a quarter before four, three 
quarters of an hour before Parliamentary busi- 
ness begins, I reached the House of Commons, I found 
the eorridor filled up with a restless crowd waiting 
their chance for a seat, made my way through the 
avenue kept open by two or three policemen into the 
outer lobby, where a second—more favored but equally 
anxious—crowd waited their chance for better seats, 
and thence, piloted by a Member of the House to whom 
I am indebted for many kindnesses and attentions, 
reached at last the third and inmost lobby, to find that 
again well filled with a sifted and favored few; few, 
but too many for the special seats reserved for us. 
Triply equipped, with a card from the United States 
Legation, with a letter kindly furnished me by Mr. 
John Bright and with the personal presence of another 
Member of the House—they vie with each other in 
courtesies to Americans—I found myself at five minutes 
after four in a capital seat in the Speaker’s Gallery, 
ooking down upon the House. And this is what I saw. 
A hall about eighty or one bundred feet long by 
forty or fifty wide, at a guess; two narrow galleries 
running along the side, reserved for Members, and to- 
night occupied; a gallery opposite, in which sat 
twenty-five reporters or so, preparing themselves for 
their evening’s work, with a relay behind them ready to 
take their places as the debate went on; above them a 
wire grating, and behind it the faces of perhaps two 
score of ladies caged like wild beasts—for ladies are 
never supposed to be in the House of Commons, but 
only to peep surreptitiously and secretly through a 
wire screen, behind which, in an- unguarded moment 
they have obtained admission through the carelessness 
or connivance of Cerberus; before me two rows of 
seats reserved for Peers and Ambassadors; behind 
me four or five rows filled with such lucky ‘stran- 
gers” as had gotten through from the outer corridor. 
On such a night as this the holders of orders draw for 
a chance; few are the prizes, many the blanks. 
Patient men sometimes wait, in the cold corridor 
without, for hours in hope of a vacancy. Below, the 
Members are assembling. A broad aisle runs the 
whole length of the House; at the further end a big 
table covered with books and papers; behind it a desk 
w.th three clerks, supposed to be made very dignified 
by black gowns and short scrubby white wigs; be- 
hind them, and raised a little above them, the Speaker, 
the beauty of whose face not even the larger wig, 
with its large elephantine laps reaching almost to his 
shoulders, can utterly obscure. The immovable and 
incorruptible judicial fairness of the man, which has 
earned for him the undisguised admiration of both 
sides of the House, is written in his features, and ex- 
pressed in the dignified moderation of every move- 
ment and in the quiet power of his gentle 
voice. As the Members are gathering, private bills 
are being passed or referred or introduced, 1 can- 
not make out which; I can only make out that the 
Speaker calls with monotonous regularity, ‘‘Those in 
favor will say Aye,” and the clerk responds with as 
monotonous regularity, ‘‘ Aye,” and, except a few in- 
dividual members gathered about the table, no one 
else takes the slightest interest in the proceedings. On 
either side of the broad aisle, and facing it, are long 
leather-covered and luxuriously stuffed benches, five 
rows on either side, one rising above the other. The 
Liberal party, occupy the benches on one side, the Op- 
position those upon the other; thus facing each other 
like choir boys in a cathedral, or passengers in an om- 
nibus. By half-past four these seats are full; by five 
the front seats in the side galleries are full, and all the 
standing room about the doors is also occupied by 
Members. A curious etiquette allows them to wear 
their hats; I believe it was an ancient sign that the 
- Commoner in Parliament was inferior to no one; an 
apparently inexorable etiquette compels them to wear 
a stiff beaver; a felt hat is not to be seen. Whenever 
a Member rises, either to speak or to change his place, 
he removes his hat; when he sits down again he puts 
it on. 

On the front benches, along the table, sit the leaders— 
of the Government on the one side, of the Opposition 
on the other. It is rarely that one can see so many 
famous men in as close proximity as one sees to-night 
on the Government benches. There, with his dark- 
blue eye-glasses, is the round and pleasant face of Mr. 
Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General; there the 
rugged and strong face, with flowing beard, of Mr. 
Mundella—who twenty years ago was laughed at as an 
inoffensive educational enthusiast, but who has lived 
not'only to see the educational machinery put in mo- 
tion which will yet give free instruction to all the 
poorer classes in Great Britain, but to supervise its 
working; there is the spare form, and black hair, and 
keen eyes, and sharp features of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
most radical of all the Cabinet, not even excepting 
John Bright himself, and, if I may judge at all from 


up against the table much as if he were in the cabin 





the tone of the three or four Parliamentary debates I 
have heard, the best hated of them all by Tory leaders ; 
theré is the @are face of John Bright, saintly in its 
serene beauty, fitter for a cathedral window or a 
church pulpit than a Parliamentary arena: but I have 
only seen the lion in repose, and I am told that no one 
has truly seen him who has not seen him in action; 
there is the disappointing and somewhat common- 
place face of Lord Hartington, the keenness of whose in- 
cisive speech, when he does speak, is the more effective- 
ly that it is so utterly unexpected ; there is the premature 
bald head, well framed in glossy black hair, of Sir 
Charles Dilke, who might be quite as radical, but is 
not of late years so vigorous and trenchant a Radical 
as his colleague, Mr. Chamberlain; and there are the 
finely-cut and classic features of Mr. Gladstone—of 
whom more presently. 

The debates in the House of Commons are utterly 
unlike those of our House of Representatives. Itis a 
purely debating body. Members come to listen. No 
reading or writing is allowed within the walls ; though 
officials are in these days permitted to be oblivious of 
the busy pencils in the reporters’ gallery. There are no 
written essays prepared for a distant constituency and 
sleepily read to an empty or an inattentive House. 
There is live debate ; colloquy ; question and answer ; 
rejoinder and surrejoinder. Steel flashes against steel, 
and the fire flies. There is no rule, as with us, pro- 
hibiting applause. The galleries, it is true, must keep 
silence; but the Members do not. On the contrary, 
they give enthusiasm to their own orators by their 
cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear!” and they endeavor to deride 
or provoke the orators of the other side with cries of 
‘‘No! No!” or derisive shouts of ‘‘Oh! Oh!” or 
even with groans. Sometimes the Hear! upon the one 
side and the No! upon the other drown the Speaker’s 
voice ; each side vieing with the other in vociferous 
demonstration. I am bound to say that the Conserva- 
tives are at least mure demonstrative, if not more en- 
thusiastic than their opponents. I can conceive of no 
audience more discouraging to a public speaker than 
that of our House of Representatives; and of none 
more inspiring than that of the English House of 





Commons. And yet it has not made orators. The | 
speakers in the House—I have happily heard a good | 
proportion of their more famous orators during the 

last week—are generally ungraceful in action and slow 
of speech. Gestures are few and angular; elocution 
there is none. With few exceptions they strew their | 
speeches with ‘‘those dreadful ughs.” They use few 
or no illustrations; even simile and metaphor are | 
very rare. They appear to depend almost wholly for | 
their effectiveness on the ‘‘art of putting things.” | 
They study to make points; and they make them ex- | 
ceedingly well; and the House rarely fails to appre- | 
ciate a point well made. Imagine a man standing on 
one leg, crossing the other over it like—pardon the 
simile—a goose, swaying rather unsteadily and un- 
gracefully to and fro in consequence, holding himself 


of aship on an uncertain sea, and uttering in a hesi- | 
tating manner the following sentence, and you will 
get a fair idea of one of the most effective bits of 
oratory by the most effective Opposition orator of last 
night. 

“If these resolutions—ugh—curtailing the—ugh— 
the liberty of the debate should be carried, it—ugh— | 
ugh—is possible that—in future days—there may be— | 
ugh—applied to the Right Honorable gentleman lines | 
which—ugh—were years ago applied to another great 
Prime Minister : , 





‘** Prompt to supply whate’er his country lacks, 
Skillful to gag, and knowing how to tax.’” 

Laughter on both sides of the house and a great 
shouting of Hear! Hear! Hear! Hear! from the Op- 
position benches. 

The telegraph will have already told you that Mr. 
Gladstone surprised the House by giving notice that he | 
should move next Monday a resolution that, ‘‘A Par- | 
liamentary inquiry at the present time into the work- | 
ing of the Land Act would tend to defeat the opera- 
tion of that act and would be injurious to the interests 
of good government inIreland.” This resolution, aimed 
at an inquiry which has been instituted by the House 
of Lords, was received with delight by the Liberals, 





and with consternation by the Conservatives, and it | 


led to arunning debate of an hour, nominally on the 
question whether the Hcuse would enter on the dis- 
cussion of the New Rules. It was sharp, exciting; 
and the cheers and counter cheers kept the House in 
almost a perpetual ferment; but the brief attempt to 
postpone the debate came to nothing, and at half past 


six Mr. Gladstone rose to speak to his resolution con- | 


ferring on the House a power to close debate analo- 
gous to that exercised by almost every other delibera- 
tive body in the world. 

Mr. Gladstone is an old man. His age is apparent 
in his slightly bent form ; in his thin white hair; and 
in a certain mellowness and richness of pathetic ca- 





dence in his voice such as only age canimpart; but it 


is apparent in nothing else. The whole House hushed 
into instant silence with his first sentence ; and, to my 
thinking, the respectful and generally quiet attention 
with which his opponents listened to his speech for an 
hour and forty minutes was a higher compliment than 
the most vociferous cheering which party friends be- 
stowed on other speakers. Mr. Gladstone is easily 
first among the orators of the House, as he is easily, to 
my thinking, first among the Statesmen of the century. 
His voice has a wonderful musical quality in it; it is 
like listening to a song to hear him speak; and it is as 
musical in its cadences as in its tone. This characteristic 
is quite indescribable. I have never noted in any other 
orator the same quality in the same degree ; it recalled 
at times the,clarionet beauty of the voice of the elder 
Dr. Tyng, which in sweetness of tone and rhythmical 
cadence it greatly surpassed. His voice does not strike 
one 3s powerful; he never seemed to exert it; but on 
coming away I remembered that his lightest tone was 
easily heard in every part of the House. He speaks 
slowly and deliberately. Even his most impassioned 
utterances were not rapid ; he sometimes hesitated fora 
word, and sometimes recalled a wrong one and substi- 
tuted another; but he did not tie together br ken frag- 
ments of sentences with those dreadful ‘‘ughs.” His ac- 
tion was slight and simple; it did notstrike me that he 
added much force to his words by his gestures, and they 
did not possess a grace at all commensurate with the 
beauty of his voice. That he had studied his speech 
analytically, that he had gone over the whole subject 
thoroughly and knew what course he wished to pur- 
sue, what points to make, what objections to his pro- 
posed measure to answer, what arguments for its 
adoption to urge, was very evident; but that he had 
studied it rhetorically there was no indication. I 
should say that, in the best sense of the term, it was 
purely extemporaneous. But what impressed me 
most, and what unmistakably impressed even his op. 
ponents, in spite of themselves, was the spirit which 
breathed through it, and which, at least for the time, 
changed the whole atmosphere of the House. For an 
hour he had been baited—I can use no other expression 
—by the Opposition. His notice of motion had aroused 
the bitterest animosities. That there was an endeavor 
to make him lose his temper I will not aver; that few 
men less disciplined and practiced in Parliamentary 


| warfare would have kept their tempers L unhesitating- 


ly assert. His opening sentence, even more by bis 
spirit than by his words, swept out the bitter passions 
of this unfortunate prelude: ‘‘In approaching the dis- 
cussion of a profoundly important, very comprehen- 
sive and rather complex subject, I think my first duty 
will be to efface, from my recollection at any rate, the 
occurrences of thelast hour or hour and a half.” And in 
all that followed, even when he was characterizing in 
vigorous terms the obstruction of the Irish party at 
the last session, the sense of personal wrong never was 
uppermost, the sense of calm but intense devotion to 
the highest welfare of the nation was never absent. 
When at the close he came to refer to the cruel and 
oft repeated assertions in party journals, that he had 


| introduced the Cliture (as it is termed, /. ¢., the power 


of closing debate) for purposes of personal aggrandise- 
ment, it was with a simplicity of feeling, whose pathos 
compelled a hushed silence that was almost painful, 
and with a sincerity of feeling such that, for that even- 
ing at least, no one ventured to revive the accusation. 


There is hardly a man of those who hear me whose Parliamentary 
tenure—to use a phrase with which we have recently become familiar 
—can be frailerthan my own. My life is in the past, and not in the 
future. But I should be sorry that it shovld close at a moment when 
I see the House of Commons in great part paralyzed for the discharge 
of its noble duty—in the condition of some noble anima! upon whom 
artificial restraints have been woven so that it is unable freely to 
move its limbs. Sir, TI feel that itis upon mea great obligation to 
offer what service I can—though I have but little share in the inter- 
ests with which it will operate upon the future of the House—to offer 
what little service I can toward relieving the House from its dilemma, 


! and that is the purpose with which I appear before the House to- 


night.” 


I shall not attempt to give a summary of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, still less a synopsis of the debate which 
followed it. The question is one which bas little or 
no practical interest for an American. Our House of 
Representatives has always exercised the power of 
closing debate and coming to a vote whenever it chooses 
to do so; and though an unscrupulous majority 
have sometimes abused the power which this preroga- 
tive necessarily puts into their hands, no American 
would think of guarding against the occasional tyr- 
anny of majorities by inflicting upon the House and 
the country an absolutely limitless flow of wordy de- 
bate. Indeed, the necessity for some provision for 
limiting the intolerable license of talk received no 
better illustration last night than was afforded by the 
speech of one disgruntled Radical, whose vituperation 
of his political opponents would have been the envy of 
an American bushwhacker; and whose appeals to na- 
tional passion and prejudice could hard!y have been 
equaled by the finest specimen of an American dem- 
agogue. L. A. 

Lonpon, February, 1882. 
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BY THE FIRE-LIGHT. 


By Susan M. Day. 


THINK you would not care to know this now; 
Life is too full of youth, aod hope, and strength ; 
And so the wish comes that I knew but how 
I might run forward on far-reaching length 
Of your life’s path, and if I found a place 
Where ways were steep, where bitter, anxious hours 
Must blanch the courage even from your face— 
There, on that spot, I'd lay not gifts, not flowers, 
But these few lines, which you would read, then smile, 
And be more glad one fleeting moment's while. 


Do you remember how, one night, you came, 
Almost a stranger, yet so much a friend 
That as we watched the fire-light’s flitting flame 
We talked of life’s deep purpose—of its end— 
Unrealized ambitions—fruitlese strife ? 
A not unusual theme. You did not know 
How dark a cloud that night obscured my life; 
Doubt of myself—a hideous shade that low 
Hung over all things—made me doubt mankind, 
And even to God’s great goodness rendered blind ! 


What gentle spirit bade you speak the word 

Which from its gloomy bonds my heart set free ? 
Sweet as the song of spring’s returning bird, 

Yet only this—that you believed in me! 
The dancing flames flashed forth a cheerier glow, 

- The grateful warmth stole all my being thr6ugh, 

Vanished sick doubts as mists at morning go ; 

To your belief I would, indeed, be true! 
Your kindly thought had placed me far too high, 
Yet, brave to reach that height, I constant try ! 








SKETCHES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


CAPTURE AND CONFINEMENT OF ETHAN ALLEN. 
By Benson J. Lossine. 


THAN ALLEN is a grand, picturesque, quaint 
and almost grotesque figure in American history. 
True, honest, blunt, conscientious, having courage 
equal to his convictions, he was a natural leader among 
his fellows. Born among the Litchfield hills in Con- 
necticut, he received the bare rudiments of an English 
education. In due time he and three of his five brothers 
settled in the wild region of the Green Mountains in 
Vermont, receiving titles for their lands from Governor 
Wentworth of New Hampshire. Over the territory 
of these New Hampshire grants the State of New York 
obtained, by legal decisions, territorial jurisdiction, 
when it asserted its possession of preperty in the soil 
and proceeded to issue patents for tracts there. The 
original settlers opposed this claim, when the new 
patentees sent sheriffs to dispossess the occupants. A 
fierce controversy ensued, lasting seven years, in which 
Ethan Allen was the acknowledged leader of the 
oppressed Green Mountain Boys. He was backed not 
only by New Hampshire but all New England. 

The purity of Allen’s principles and his integrity 
are illustrated by a single incident. He oweda citizen 
of Boston sixty pounds, for which he gave a promissory 
note. It was sent to Vermont for collection. It was 
inconvenient for Allen to pay the note when it became 
due, and it was put iu suit. Allen employed a lawyer 
to attend the court and have the judgment postponed. 
As the readiest way to postpone the matter his law- 
yer determined to deny the genuineness of the 
signature, in which case a witness in Boston’ would 
have to be sent for, and so the matter would be de- 
layed. Allen happened to be ina remote part of the 
court-room when the case was called, and with aston- 
ishment and indignation he heard his lawyer gravely 
deny the signature to the note. With long and fierce 
strides Allen rushed through the crowd, and, confront- 
ing his attorney, he said, in a voice that was heard 
from beyond the court-room, ‘‘ Mr. ——, I did not hire 
you to come here and lie. That’s atrue note ; I signed 
it—I’ll swear to it—and I'll pay it. I want no shuffling. 
Iwant time. What I employed you for was to get this 
business put over to the next court, not to come here 
and lie and juggle about it.” The postponement of the 
claim was amicably settled. 

When the quarrel between England and her Ameri- 
can colonies resulted in blows, Allen led his Green 
Mountain boys in an attack and the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga. Heand they became active partisans on 
the frontier. He was sent into Canada by General 
Schuyler to ascertain the temper of the Canadians in 
relation to the controversy ; and when General Mont- 
gomery took active command of the northern army he 
directed Allen to go into Canada and arouse the people 
lo rebellion. Allen soon wrote back to Montgomery 
that.in three days he would join him, with more than 
five hundred Canadians, in laying siege to St. John on 








the Sorel. While marching in that direction Allen fell | was conveyed to New York, then the head-quarters 
in with Major John Brown, another active frontier | of the British army in America. There he was con- 


partisan, with a small force,of Americans and Canadi- 
ans. He informed Allen that Montreal—the next ob- 
ject of attack by Montgomery after he should reduce 
St. John—was weak and defenseless, and proposed 
a joint attack upon the city. Ready for an adventure, 
and regarding the scheme as feasible, Allen agreed to 


“the proposition. He wasto hasten to Longueuil, a lit- | 


tle below, opposite to Montreal, secure canoes and cross 
the St. Lawrence on the night of September 24th (1775). 
Brown, with two hundred men, was to cross the river 
above the town at the same time, and, giving a signal, 
they were to attack the city at opposite points simul- 
taneously. 

The night was dark, the wind was high, and the usu- 
ally gentle rapids were turbulent and foaming; but 
before the dawn Allen had crossed the stream with 
some Americans, Canadians and Indians: in all less 
than three hundred and fifty men. Day dawned, the 
sun arose, but Brown did not give the signal. He had 
not crossed the river, it was never known why. The 
invaders were discovered, and Allen would have re- 
treated, but his boats were too few to take his whole 
force across at one time. Forty British regulars, two 
hundred Canadians and some Indians marched rapidly 
from the city and attacked the Americans. Allen and 
a few of his men fought desperately, and the struggle 
lasted almost two hours, when the brave leader, find- 
ing his Indians and Canadians had deserted him and 
he had only twenty-eight men left, of whom seven were 
wounded, agreed to surrender, being promised honor- 
able terms. 

The prisoner was conducted in triumph to Montreal 
and delivered to General Prescott, a narrow-minded, 
petty tyrant, who seldom exercised the common cour- 
tesies of life toward any one whom he had occasion to 
dislike. Toward a man like Allen, under the circum- 
stances, he was disposed to be specially cruel. The very 
sight of his prisoner, coarsely clad, rude mannered and 
rough visaged, and albeit a rebel to his king, kindled 
Prescott’s anger into a hot flame. Allen’s was. a tall 
quaint figure, clad in a jacket made of deer-skin ; his 
under vest and breeches of sagathy (or coarse woolen 
stuff); his shoes of cow-skin, the sole well fortified 
with hob-nails; and on his head was a shabby red 
woolen cap. He appeared more like a free-booter 
than a soldier. 

When Allen was brought to Prescott the brigadier 
inquired in a loud and angry tone, ‘‘ Who are you? 
What is your name?” When Allen informed him, the 
brigadier in a rage roared out, ‘‘ Are you the scoun- 
drel who took Ticonderoga?” ‘‘I am the very man,” 
answered Allen firmly. Prescott stormed; called him 
bard names, denounced him as a rebel in bitter tems, 
and shook his cane over Allen’s head, threatening to 
beat him. ‘I told him,” says Allen, in his quaint 
narrative of the affair, ‘‘he would do well not to cane 
me, for I was not accustomed to it; and I shook my 
fist at him, telling him it was the beetle of mortality 
for him if he offered to strike.” A British officer 
standing by whispered to Prescott, when the latter 
contented himself with uttering a few curses aguinst 
the ‘‘rebel,” and assuring him that a halter awaited 
him at Tyburn. He ordered the prisoners to be taken 
on board the ‘‘ Gasper” war-schooner, lying at Mon- 
treal, placed in irons and thrust into the hold of the 
vessel, Allen’s shackles were so tight that he could 
not lie down excepting on his back. To those on his 
legs an iron bar eight feet long was riveted, and this 
he was compelled to endure several days. His fellow 
prisoners were fastened together in pairs with hand- 
cuffs, and, by Prescott’s orders they were made as un 
comfortable as possible. In this condition they were 
kept about six weeks, when Allen was sent to Quebec 
and thence to England to be tried for treason. 

As soon as they had put to sea, the humane captain 
of the vessel relieved Colonel Allen of his shacklesund 
treated him as a prisoner of war according to his rank. 
On his landing in England great crowds flocked to see 
him, for the fame of his exploits had preceded him. 
He was regarded with curiosity, wonder and awe. 
His grotesque gatb, his awkward, unmilitary gait, his 
quaint speech and his unpolished manners rendered 
him a strange specimen of a hero who witb a handful 
of men had captured, without blood-shed, one of the 
strongest British fortresses in America, and had at- 
tempted to take one of its best walled cities. He was 
looked upon as some strange wild beast of the Ameri- 
can forests which might at any time burst the bars of 
his cage and spread havoc; and he was kept closely 
confined for more than a year, a part of the time in 
Pendennis Castle, while the British authorities were 
contemplating the expediency of hanging him as a 
traitor. They were taught to be discreet through 
fear of unpleasant consequences to British officers in 
the hands of the Americans, and he was never brought 
to trial. Allen was released from the castle in January, 
1776, and sent to Halifax, where he was closely con- 
fined in the jail until the following October, when he 





fined until January 1777, when he was paroled, and 
permitted to reside on Long Island until the fol- 
lowing August, when he was sent to the provost 
prison in New York, and there remained until his ex- 
change. 

Allen’s independence of spirit and free tongue kept 
his custodians in a state of continual irritation. He 
let no opportunity to ‘‘speak his mind” pass unim- 
proved. While in the provost prison he was in a 
room over that occupied by Colonel McClaghrey, 
another prisoner. There were wide cracks in the 
floor between them. Through one of these McClaghrey 
passed up a paper which informed Colonel Allen of 
the capture of Burgoyne. The gratified Colonel im- 
mediately went to his window and called out to some 
British soldiers marching by: ‘“‘ Hurrah! Burgoyne is 
marching to Boston to the tune of Yankee Doodle!” 
While he was in that prison he was, for a while, ex- 
ceedingly troublesome to Cunningham, the brutal 
provost marshal; but, finally, his blunt, free and 
honest speech ; his incisive and quaint logic; his fear- 
less defiance of all threats of personal chastisement ; his 
evident conscientiousness, and above all his undoubted 


muscular force made Cunningham respect and fear~ 


him, particularly when the latter was sober. Cunning- 
ham found Allen’s influence among the other prisoners 
contagious, and was anxious to get rid of him. This 
detested tool of the British ministry, with ali his 
grossness and brutality, and apparent poverty in moral 
worth, could, nevertheless, appreciate the pure gold of 
character in a man like Ethan Allen, in whom he found 
a rare type of genuine manliness that won his esteem. 
‘‘He never whines, never complains, never yields an 
iota of his principles to fear or favor,” said Cunning- 
ham to Elias Boudinot, the commissary of prisoners. 
‘*He laughs at me when I threaten to cane him for his 
impertinence, or chaia him to the floor for slandering 
Sir William Howe. I like the man; he is just the 
stuff heroes are made of. My government wishes to 
keep him from you as long as we can.” 

Colonel Allen was exchanged for Colonel Campbell 
in May, 1778. He was then in the provost prison in 
New York. His health had suffered much from his 
long confinement, but his spirit was untamed. Riv- 
ington, the “‘*king’s printer” in New York, who held 
a caustic pen, had abused Allen without stiot, from 
time to time, in his ‘‘Royal Gazette.” Allen was 
greatly irritated by these attacks, and declared he 
would “lick Rivington the first opportunity he had.” 
Rivington was courtly in his manners, imposing in his 
personal appearance, was always dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion—curled and powdered hair, claret- 
colored coat, scarlet waistcoat trimmed with gold 
lace, buckskin breeches and white-top boots—and 
mingled in the best society. At the very hour when 
he was released from prison in ‘‘the Fields” (now 
City Hall Park), Allen made his way toward Riv- 
ington’s printing office, in Hanover Square, to exe- 
cute his threat. Rivington was aware of his inten- 
tions, and was prepared for the ‘‘ interview.” He gave 
the following spirited account of the hostile meeting 
of the editor and the renowned leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys: 

‘*The clerk below stairs saw Allen coming at a dis- 
tance. I was sitting, after a good dinner, alone, with 
my bottle of Madeira before me, when I heard an un- 
usual noise in the street and a huzza from the boys. 
I was in the second story, and stepping to the window 
saw a tall figure in tarnished regimentals, with a large 
cocked hat and an enormous long sword, followed by 
a crowd of boys, who occasionally cheered him with 
loud huzzas, of which he seemed insensible. He came 
up to my door and stopped. I could see no more. 
My heart told me it was Ethan Allen. I stut down 
my window and retired behind my table and my bot- 
tle. I was certain the hour of my reckoning had 
come. There was no retreat. Mr. Staples, my clerk, 
came in, paler than ever, and, clasping his hands, 
said: ‘Master, he has come. I know it. He entered 
the store and asked if James Rivington lived there. 
I answered yes, sir. ‘Is he at home?” I'll go and 
see, sir, I said; and now, master, what is to be done? 
There he is in the store, and the boys peeping at him 
from the street.’ I had made up my mind. I looked 
at the bottle of Madeira—possibly took a glass. 

“** Show him up,’ said I, ‘and if such Madeira can- 
not mollify him he must be harder than adamant.’ 

‘*There was a fearful moment of suspense. I heard 
him on the stairs, his long sword clanking at every 
step. In he stalked. 

‘** *Is your name James Rivington ?’ 

‘* «It is, sir, and no man could be more happy than I 
am to see Colonel Ethan Allen.’ 

‘* «Sir, I have come——’ 

‘* Not another word, my dear colonel, until you have 
taken a seat and a glass of old Madeira.’ 

** * But 1 don’t think it proper-——’ 

‘**Not another word, colonel. Taste this wine; J 
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have had it in glass for ten years. Old wine, you know, 
unless it was originally sound, never improves by age.’ 

“He took the glass, swallowed the wine, smacked 
his lips, and shook his head approvingly. 

“ «Sir, I have come——’ 

‘**Not another word until you have taken another 
glass, and then, my dear colonel, we will talk over old 
affairs, and I have some droll events to detail.’ 

“In short, we finished two bottles of Madeira, and 
parted as good friends as though we never had cause 
to be otherwise.” 

Colonel Allen returned to his fireside in Vermont. 
His fellow citizens received him with shouts of wel- 
come and the booming of cannon, and he was com- 
missioned a Major-General of the State militia, but he 
never afterward actively engaged in the military ser- 
vice. 








A WORD IN SEASON. 
By Rost Terry Cooks. 


ONG before even nominal spring turns her cold 
sweet face upon our northern fields and hills, be- 
fore the grass lifts its fresh lances, or the crocus shows & 
golden cup to gather in scanty sunbeams, before a 
frog peeps or a blue-bird whistles, even when snow- 
rifts rise to the tops of fences and sleet storms tinkle 
spitefully on the window-pane, there come certain 
unmistakeable harbingers of the beloved season ; har- 
bingers who put their confidence in the almanacs, not 
in the weather, and are as sure to return by a given 
date as their author and occasion, the gentle Spring- 
time, is not! I mean floral catalogues, and traveling 
tree- and plant-sellers. 

I love catalogues of this sort. I have a box full of 
them, and when the winter storms rege without I sit 
before the fire and lose myself in contemplation of the 
gorgeous pictures and fascinating word-sketches which 
paint to me bloom, perfume and verdure so far 
away, so purely objects of faith now. It is true, cat- 
alogues are sometimes deceitful: did I not, only last 
summer, deluded by a name almost as splendid and 
sonorous as the Flower’s Name of Browning, send for 
a ‘‘Dianthus Hispanicus Sandersonii,” and receive a 
gray-green twig, which I nursed, and coddled, and 
hung over for weeks, only to see it coyly expand into 
the poorest and meanest single sweet-william that eyes 
ever beheld? I hope no one saw me pull up that 
feeble little fraud and throw it as far as a woman can 
throw a thing. 

Then, did I not plant seeds of the Aqutlegia Skinneri, 
and receive the second year from the delicate plants I 
had sheltered and watched so long, a poor replica and 
faded cousin of the dancing scarlet and gold bells 
that nod at me from every granite ledge and gray hiil- 
top in the land right about me? And when I sent, 
per catalogue, for that lovely rose the Aline Lisley, 
paying a high price for a large bush, did it not open 
out a poor dull pink blossom with two rows of petals ?. 
No more the delicate violet-crimson fullness of the real 
beauty than a wild-rose from the way-side. 

But, then, I have had many and many a good thing 
from the dear catalogues. Ihave a garden which is 
the pride of my heart and the delight of my eyes—a 
beautiful garden, though I say it who shouldn’t; for do 
not I do all the raking and weeding and watering and 
tying up and cutting down therein ? Getting out into its 
fragrance and dew before the sun sees them, and un- 
derstanding in that silent hour of tender skies and 
wreathing mists on the mountain—of young buds just 
parted with a line of blushing color, of gemmed leaves, 
of grass-blades poising on each tip a clear diamond, 
and cobweb hangings strung with lucent pearls—how 
it was that the Maker himself could walk with man in 
the first garden and not regret his perfect heaven. And 
out of one catalogue or another have I fetched the 
seeds and set out the roots that gave me such pleasure: 
the yellow Arizona columbine that held aloft for 
months a flight of tiny golden birds, rather than blos- 
soms; the tall spikes of fox-glove spotted within every 
purple bell like a snake’s shining back; the lordly 
spires of larkspur, bluer than any other earthly thing— 
so blue that nature or art has no comparison for that 
thick, rich, gleaming, crowded color; the more delicate 
varieties—blue also, but not so deep, garnet, white and 
lavender, all in one clump; the strange low white 
evening primroses, that opened great cups of mother- 
of-pearl close to the ground and shut again before one 
could half drink in their mystic, pallid, satin shining 
beauty. Out of a catalogue came that gorgeous bed of 
tulips, pied and streaked and splashed goblets of color, 
hawkbills flaunting their red and gold rags like torn 
banners, and prim self-colored drab, and lemon of the 
Duc Van Thol sort, doing their small duty with a 
rounded self-satisfaction delicious to see. And my 
hollyhocks! It is true I sent for six separate colors, 
and got a pink one, a white one, and four blacks; but 
how handsome they were, and how many people 
begged the seed of those dark and comely creatures 
who did not care a particle for the pink and white! 
And my lilies! There was one, I know, that never 












blossomed, but I think 1t was because I dug it up thrice 
to see if it was growing, and I am told that is not 
good for lilies; but the auratum came up and blos- 
somed, and smelt—oh, how it did smell! I do not 
wonder at anything in Japan since they can live in the 
odor of these lilies ; give me the crown-imperial rather, 
even the symplocarpus fotida. 
“ Beneath well-seunding Latin 
I hide the name our rustics are so pat in.” 

(Somebody Improved. 

And I had wild lilies—not from the catalogue; and 
not odorous, but three kinds of mignonette rioted and 
fraternized on my borders, and chrysanthemums of 
rainbow tints held on until frost. I own that those 
described as red turned out to be yellow, a white one 
blossomed into lilac, fine and fringy as a Canada this- 
tle and its very tint, and a maroon color expanded 
into a button of mixed dirty yellow and coal-ash hue; 
but there were enough splendid tips of bloom on the 
long leafy rods to make me forget what they should 
have been and rejoice in what they were. 

And my roses! That La France that blossomed itself 
almost to death all summer with the very ideal of 
roses, so pinkly silver, such a silvery pink, so big, so 
graceful, so unutterably sweet. If I could have only 
one rose it would be La France; and I have got three 
of them! Then that black Baron de Bonstetten, with 
thick velvet petals, and Charles Margotten, which 

“ Made the rash gazer wipe his eye.” 

All these and dozens beside I owe to the catalogues, 
as well as the ignoble array of spindling tea-roses that 
scarcely budded before frost time, and behaved like 
poor-house babies, lank and wretched; and the 
hybrid teas bought at fabulous prices and all just ex- 
actly alike! Still there were the old stand-bys even 
among the teas. Duchess of Brabant, always ready 
with a round yellow-pink bud, perfect in shape and 
rich in odor; Malmaison, a shell flower, dainty, deli- 
cate, prim; Madame Camille, Jean d’Arc, Helvetia, 
all these did honor to the catalogues; and so did my 
regiment of gladiolus, brandishing their flaming 
lances side by side, and running riot in color if stiff 
and straight of stem. 

How people who passed by enjoyed my garden, 
thanks to the catalogues! and howI enjoyed seeing 
them drive close to the fenee and gaze, and point, and 
exclaim, till I had to come out of hiding and fill their 
hands with the flowers that have the heavenly quality 
of blooming the more freely as they are freely plucked. 
But in all this garden experience, which runs away 
with my pen as hobbies do run away with pen and 
tongue both, I learned to distrust entirely floral travel- 
ers, with books or without them, plausible or pitiful. 
My first experience was in the first year of my owner- 
ship of this small paradise of a garden. I was beguiled 
this time by an elderly person of the most ghastly 
respectability, with a picture-book. Roses bloomed 
therein bigger than my great Gien coffee-cups and 
redder than the red stripes of the star-spangled banner ; 
clematis were there expansive as a small band-box 
cover, and ‘‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” I saw, 
and considered, and gave in. I never, never will tell 
anybody at what price I ordered a Louis Van Houtle 
rose anda Lady Boville clematis; it is true I have 
forgotten the exact dollars, but, all the same, I shall 
never tell, even if I remember. In due time the plants 
came, and I paid the bill with a heavy heart, for the 
picture-book did not come with the plants. The rose, 
a gnarled, gray, snaggy old clump, never even budded; 
and the clematis, after peering up a few inches from its 
bed in a feeble maundering way, like the baby in the 
epitaph 

* Turned its little head aside 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 

I issued a remonstrance promptly, through the 
local agent of the wandering deluder, and was assured 
the rose should be replaced; for the clematis there 
was noredress. It had come up; that was enough. So 
the next spring mysolemn friend appeared again, as 
bland and calm as ever, but he did not daunt me. I 
poured out upon his venerable head all the pungent re- 
proaches I could extemporize, and wrung from him, 
also, a promise of replacement. He even went so far 
as to take down the name of Louis Van Houtle, and 
three months after his locum tenens brought to my door 
a long, limp, but living, bush, labeled Charles Lefevre! 
I had one already. 

After that how sternly I glared at every tree- or 
plant-peddier! My door is of an old fashion and opens 
in two halves, being cut across horizontally: a quip 
of architecture that is as good as a portcullis against 
wandering agents of every kind ; over its bolted lower 
half I defy them and all their works, and retreat after 
the first volley, secure that they cannot push the door 
open upon me, as I have known them to do, and so 
force me to hear their glib and interminable appeals. 

From this barbican, if that is proper te call it, I 
dismissed peddlers by the dozen with scant parley; 
but one unlucky day my small daughter opened all 
the door at a mng of the bell, and called me with tears 
in her eyes to say that the man had got in before she 











could stop him. Of course he had, and I deseended 
in wrath; but, I blush to say it, the youth’s pitiful 
appeal was too much for me; he was just setting up 
in business, sold from his own stock. I found after- 
ward this was a—well—let us call it a pseudology (on 
the before-mentioned primple of concealing unpleasant- 
nesses in veiled language.) He offered me all sorts of 
inducements, lowered his demands, though I had not 
objected to them, and when I recounted my experience 
and that of my neighbors, including even the good 
woman who came over to ask me what a ‘‘rodden- 
dum” was, which a peddler had just pressed on her 
acceptance, he seemed abashed and penitent for the 
sin of his brethren, but assured me meekly and humbly 
that he was not that sort of a man; so being naturally 
pitiful of poor people, knowing by heart all the shifts 
and troubles and disappointments of the tribe, I con- 
sented to engage another Louis Van Houtle, a Louis 
Odier, and a Camille de Rohan. He went away smil- 
ing, and I never saw him again, for a month after he 
committed suicide. I never knew why, nor did any- 
body else, but I darkly understood when my roses 
arrived through the local agent, duly labelled, and in 
course of time began to bloom. Louis Van Houtle 
turned out to be La France; Camille de Rohan was 
Madame Plantin, and Louis Odier grew and grew like 
Jack’s beanstalk, but never so much as budded; what 
it will be remains to be proved. I have cut it down 
to a decent height, covered it about with a nail keg 
and dead leaves, and if our far below zero spasm of 
January weather has not utterly killed it perhaps that . 
will come true to label, but I doubt it. 

Therefore, dear friends and flower-lovers, my word 
in season is to you : distrust peddlers, no matter what 
persuasions, what certificates of moral character, what 
wonderful plant-pictures, or what miraculous tales of 
fruit and blossom they bring to bear on your ruling 
passion; don’t even buy a ‘‘roddendum” of them 
because you can’t find it in any book; it is in the 
books, but they call it rhododendron. No; if you want 
seeds, or roots, or plants, or trees, or small fruits— 
well, perhaps, I ought to except these, seeing I bought 
thirty new patent blackberry-bushes of the most 
vaunted authority on this point, and three of them 
survived—but for all the rest send now and get cata- 
logues of James Vick, or Ellwanger & Barry, of Roch- 
ester; Storrs & Harrison, Painesville, Ohio; B. M. 
Watson, Plymeuth, Mass., or any other florist whom 
some one you can rely on has found trustworthy ; so 
shall your garden be a glory and a treasure, for of 
these men. who make flower-raising an honest business, 
you can get the thing you want without fail. Your 
pansies will be gorgeous far above Solomon’s lily, 
your red roses red, and your pink roses pink ; 
your hardy passion-flower will make a_ splendid, 
graceful, blue-starred drapery above your door, and 
plague you out of all patience by sending up suckers 
far and near; your mignonette will scent the night- 
air with its baby-breath, and if your radishes don’t 
last as long as you wish, it will be because they are so 
good you eat them toorapidly. And above all you 
will not become misanthropic, losing your faith in 
human nature, and denying all abroad the pretty theory 
that the love of nature is as transforming a moral in- 
fluence as the love of God. It is not; and my subject 
throws a side-light upon that sentimental belief which 
may in the end be useful, at least as a warning. 

So, dear friends, who love and have a garden, be 
wise in time, or you will sympathize with the old 
Scotch Dominie who, reading out to his congregation 
that psalm wherein David declares, ‘‘I said in my 
haste, All men are liars,” paused, laid down his spec- 
tacles, shook his head, and solemnly remarked : 

“Ah, Dawvid, Dawvid, me mon, had ye leeved in oor 
day ye micht ha’ said it at yer leisure !” 








If God has given you a sphere of silence, and if be- 
cause your being works upward and Godward you are 
deprived of the privileges which others have, and of 
the victories which others achieve, earthward, do not 
despond. ‘The last shall be first ;” and among the 
surprises of the resurrection morning will be that of 
ingenuous souls, clothed with humility, that mourned 
to the end that their sphere was hidden, and that they 
had not the privilege of other men of being useful, 
but that shall see in their own shining train going up 
to glory innumerable souls that took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus. . . . 

A man is attempting to do a great thing when he is 
attempting to build up a Christian soul within himself 
without the sound of a hammer, as Solomun’s temple 
was built; but the building of Solomon’s temple was 
not a thousandth part so grand an achievement as the 
building of the temple uf the Holy Ghost in a man’s 
soul. The latter has a great many increments. But how- 
ever imperfect and however inconsistent a man’s works 
may be, there will be the testimony in him, ‘‘That is 
what I mean; that is what I am striving after; and 
that is what I will strive after.” 





~~ @ Bee 
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BEYOND. 
By Mrs. 8. M. Watsu. 


T DO net know what sea shall bathe 
My tired and earth-worn feet 
When they lay life’s soiled sandals off 
And enter rest complete. 

But I shall call that still sea ‘‘ Peace!” 
And in its limpid tide 

Lave all the dust of travel off 
And find me purified! 


I do not know what sounds shall greet 
My soul’s awakening sense, 

Nor what new sights await me when 
I take my journey hence. 

Though folded be my earthly tent 
My soul hath where to stay, 

And she shall not be shelterless 
One moment of the way! 


« And I fear no bewilderment, 

No shock of sudden change ; 

To journey to one’s home and friends 
Will surely not seem strange ! 

And Peace is on the waiting sea, 
And Rest is on its shore ; 

And further on—I dare not dream 
Of all that lies in stere! 








WHAT DID IT? 


By tHe Rey. M. K. Wnuirresey. 
T was at a distance from business centers and rail- 
way communication, in a central portion of the 
State, that I found a well-to-do farm-house with out- 
buildings. Among the latter, a barn large and com- 
fortable for stock, in rigorous winters; something 
noticeable then and there. 

In the house one would readily seg indications of 
industry and economy, and in due time one might 
learn that the children were not all at home. A daugh- 
ter was teaching in a country school. Two of the 
sons were attending the State Normal School, hiring a 
room and boarding themselves, to make it possible by 
school attendance to become themselves teachers, and 
so help themselves to a higher plane of work than the 
winter labor on the farm afforded. 

The secret of this impulse to self-help and progress 
up and on among the children of the family it was 
not easy to discover. The parents had their early life 
and training in two religious denominations whose 
methods are quite different. The wife had sacriticed 
her denominational preference for the husband’s sake, 
that she might have his company in their attendance 
at church in Sabbath service—if a school-house is a 
church—and that she might ultimately see him a Chris- 
tian. With him, also, it was a compromise for the 
sake of harmonious union that they attended the 
church services of the neighborhood. Neither party 
could, on the whole, be better accommodated without 
going far and separately. It was nothing so unusual 
as to excite surprise. Yet it gave evidence of a subtle 
force of character likely to stand in connection with 
an energetic and happy home-life. It did not, how- 
ever, sufficiently explain the ambition of the children 
as they came on in years. 

Tbe molding force and power of the household 
could not have been their industry, economy, and 
mutually adjusting sacrifices for a high end. Mani- 
festly not many books were there. I do not recollect 
being impressed with the presence of any reading mat- 
ter till I came to the family newspaper. That excited 
attention chiefly because I should not have expected 
to see that one. On inquiry I found that no special 
reason existed for the selection, at the first, and they 
had continued the paper because they liked it. They 
had taken it for fifteen consecutive years. 

It had been to them their medium of communica- 
tion with the great world. Its essays, poems, its cor- 
respondence, its letters from abroad, its summary of 
news, and comments on passing events had been the 
special light in the dwelling ; their teacher, the mental 
inspiration and quickening of intellect and impulse. 
It had given the healthiest ambition to the children in 
their upward way. The notes on farm and garden 
had helped them to a better husbandry, a better home 
and domestic life. The whole cost of this weekly vis- 
itant, had it been fifty dollars, was probably,their best 
pecuniary investment, and had brought returns in 
hundreds of dollars in money. 

There is yet in this land of ours many a man among 
those eminent in letters, in jurisprudence, or political 
life, in social affluence and power, who laid the forma- 
tion of character by the fireside, in the m&stery of such 
reading matter as the home afforded. “If I have 
been a useful citizen,’”said Franklin, ‘‘the world owes 
the advantage of it to a little book that fell into my 
hands when a boy. It was tattered and torn, and 





leaves were missing; but it gave me a turn in think- 
ing.” George Law on the farm got his idea and im- 
impulse from a nameless book which narrated an ex- 
perience of a farmer-boy which was very nearly re- 
produced in his own. 

It may be or it may not be true that man is the 
product of his surroundings. But the moldof thought, 
the vital seed germs of the weekly paper coming to 
the isolated home are generative forces to intellect 
and heart. 

A pastor long in office, the missionary, the teacher, 
the benevolent judicious friend, by directing the home 
reading of the household in its periodical literature 
stimulates enterprise and invention, fixes tendencies, 
gives character, excites thought, controls opinion, 
helps up and on in all ways that reach the eternal 
years. Such reading, as Lord Bacon has said, ‘‘ serves 
for delight, for ornament, for ability.” Perhaps its 
most important use is that acquisition of power which 
give mastery. 

The weekly religious paper, in these times, is the 
product of the best thought and action of a hundred 
minds. No king’s court can yield such companion- 
ship as it brings to the humblest home. No school of 
philosophy can give a better wisdom. The wit and 
learning of all the ages find entrance there; while the 
myriad forms of the life of to-day, mirrored there, 
reflect their light, like the quiet sunshine, in vitalizing 
or enkindling rays. 


The Home. 


INVALID DAYS. 


By an INvautip. 








HERE are many lives that are spent enduring the 
pains, and penalties, and disadvantages of phys- 
ical suffering; sad, pitiful, colorless lives they seem, 
yet they are not so lone and sad but they can be light- 
ened and brightened by pain cheerfully borne, by 
sympathy bestowed, perhaps, even more than by sym- 
pathy received ; they are not so dark and colorless but 
that a brave and trusting heart can believe, ay, and 
see, in occasional glimpses, that the deeply shrouding 
darkness is only ‘‘shadows all alive with light.” 

All life may seem to be drawn into the one effort of 
endurance; joy may seem dead, hope dead, love some- 
times, too, almost expired, and life just one long, lin- 
gering thread of pain. ‘The hand of the Lord,” we say, 
‘tis heavy upon us.” If we believe it to be the hand of the 
Lord we should bear it with thankfulness, for his hand 
could not be laid upon us for evil. We may be shut 
away from evils we know not of; at all events, we are 
shut away. There is no need of studying the problem 
of the wherefore, we should turn our attention to the 
making the best use of what life we have that is possi- 
ble for us; we know that there will be nothing per- 
mitted to come to us that we cannot bear. Let us give 
our strength, then, to the bearing of our burden 
rightly, saying, ‘‘ Father, what wilt thou that I shall 
do ?” 

It can never be right to allow pain to be the whole 
of life; if it is to form a perpetual undercurrent, let it 
be still only the undercurrent, and let its deep waters 
enrich the soil upon its banks until they are covered 
with a luxuriant growth of patience, love, cheerful- 
ness, unselfishness and faith. Invalids should de- 
termine that if they are obliged to be ill in body they 
will not, so far es the power of resistance in them 
lies, be ill in mind also. Let us strive to be as simply, 
naturally, unaffectedly ourselves as is possible; be, as 
afriend of mine said to me, ‘‘ just like other folks.” 
It is for us to beware lest we allow our ills and ail- 
ments, our trials and tribulations, to be the clogs not 
only to our own true development but also to the true 
development and free action of others; we must be 
careful not to nail others to the cross of our afflictions 
by our exactingness, our querulousness, our selfishness 
and thoughtlessness ; pain and sorrow both are teach- 
ers one of whose most precious lessons is to beget self- 
forgetfulness and unselfish love. 

One whose life is shut away from personal activity 
has the more time to think of the activities of 
others; the hand of pain and sorrow often brings, too, 
a delicacy of perception, a sensitive intuition of the 
trials, needs and condition of those with whom we 
come in contact; and who can so unobtrusively and 
painlessly minister to those who are acquainted with 
sorrow, and even with sin, as one who has long been 
a pupil of suffering, and who through that pupilage 
has, to a certain extent, seemed to have lost the mater- 
ial individuality, and in whom the spiritual individu- 
ality seems heightened? The room of an invalid should 
be a sort of sanctuary to which Jhose can go, and 
always feel sure of sympathy and comprehension, who 
are weary and worn and perplexed with the toil, and 
struggle, and jarring, and strain of life. 

Invalids should not confine themselves to a literature 
for the sick; to a certain prescribed circle of thought 





that is formulated for the sick. Let them read, when 
they can read, healthy, hearty reading. I believe ina 
Christianity that is full of heartiness, full of vitality, 
cheerful, bright, inspiriting. ‘‘God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” He loves too a cheerful taker, I doubt not. It 
is only intelligent man who laughs ; surely those who 
feel themselves resting in the Father’s love ought to 
be able to see his brightness and joy in everything. 

Let us endeavor, then, to be pure, healthy-minded, 
patient, brave, cheerful children of God, looking upon 
the manacles which bind us as mere temporary fetters 
from which we shall be freed; fetters which while 
they may bind our hands, and render useless our feet, 
are still unable to touch our real lives or embitter our 
hearts, so long as we keep them open to ‘‘ God-ward,” 
for into them will flow constantly the Divine love, 
giving us constant renewals of-strength and comfort 
and courage. To those invalids who, in addition to 
their suffering and deprivation, receive injustice in 
the place of justice, unkind criticism in the place of 
pity, condemnation in lieu of love, what canI say 
except that ‘“‘ what can’t be cured must be endured” ? 
and it is always possible to bear what comes to us, 
There are sorrows that are heavier to bear than any 
mere physical pain, yet, 1 think the sorrows that are 
borne in silence are the most bravely borne. It does 
not ease our pain to increase that of others; through 
the silence the Father knows and through the silence 
he gives us strength to be strong and to endure. 

There are joys for the ‘‘ pure in heart” that others 
do not dream of; the blessed conseiousness of a con- 
science at peace with itself and with the Father; the 
consciousness of the constant, unvarying effort to live 
a pure, righteous, upright, patient life forms in itself 
a bulwark which no falsehood can demolish, nor last- 
ingly tarnish. ‘‘Men who have had the world’s scoff 
and derision and persecution, yea, who have been 
slaughtered, as it were, have worn the only real 
crowns of joy that have been known on earth, and 
their inward life has been more radiant than anything 
else,” says one of our most prized teachers and 
preachers. Let us take heart, then, and faint not; we 
are still in the world, and must be, more or less, of the 
world; we are not here for nothing. If we do not 
know why we are kept we can still endeavor to make 
life no sadder for our being in it, and we can try to 
warm and keep warm our one little, little corner with 
human love and human sympathy and good cheer. 








THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 
By Mary Gay Humpnureys. 


HE framing of a picture may be compared to the 
setting of ajewel. It is the jewel that is of im- 
portance. The best setting is that which best displays 
the beauty of the jewel and calls least attention to the 
setting. This same subordination underlies all the art 
of suitably framing pictures. So important is this re- 
lation between the frame and the picture that, as is 
well known, artists always finish their work in the 
frame; lest the frame, if added after the painting is 
done, bring out the weak points of the picture by 
asserting some prominence in itself. Also, as each 
picture can be best displayed in a way adapted to it 
specially, artists usually compose, as it may be called, 
their own frames. At the same time there are a few 
general rules which can be applied to the framing of 
pictures in general. 

For convenience, pictures can be easily divided into 
three classes—works in oil, water-colors and black and 
white; which will include all reproductions, colored 
and otherwise. With the frame will be understood the 
mat and mounting. The further details of the frame 
need some additional explanation. In oil paintings 
neither mat nor mount is used. The frame is placed 
directly on the canvas, and the transitions which in 
other pictures are effected by the mat are here begun by 
what is called the flat, which is the first narrow gilt 
space next the canvas. Often there are two or more 
flats. These are followed by the ‘‘ hollow,” the name 
readily indicating its place in the frame. The highest 
point of the frame is termed the ‘‘laurel.” The signifi- 
cance of the name arises from the fact that this ridge 
was commonly ornamented at one time by the laurel- 
leaf. The receding portion of the frame outside of 
the laurel is called the back-hollow. 

Gilt frames may be broadly divided into two kinds. 
In one the picture is held out, the frame receding on 
every side. In the other the picture is viewed through 
a frame receding on the inside, in which the effect is 
that of looking through a window. This is the more 
common of the two frames for oil paintings and is the 
style best adapted for landscapes, and the reasons are 
too obvious to need further explanation. Quieter 
frames are required in landscapes than in other works 
of oil, as the color is always more subdued, and if 
brilliant color appears it is always in small quantities. 
The flats, unless the painting is very light, should be 
in dead gold and without ornament. With a silvery or 
gray toned oil painting a burnished flat is not inappro- 
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priate. Where two flats are used the first is of plain 
dead gold and the second of burnished gold, or if 
plain, ornamented with burnished beading. The rest 
of the frame may be a matter of personal taste. If the 
picture is of a lively and cheerful tone the hollow may 
be ornamented and burnished, and the laurel of some 
marked design. But in no case should the frames be 
what is known in artistic circles as “rattling,” which 
implies a degree of vivacity that calls attention from 
the painting within the frame. 

The frames which hold the picture out are adapted 
to all decorative work,such as flowers,and still-life and 
figures may be also included. For these are specially 
adapted what is known as Florentine frames, in which 
the receding part is cut out in floral patterns; they 
may be also used for brilliant still-life pictures. The 
design of such a frame depends on the painting. For 
the portrait of a man with marked features, and soberly 
executed, strong lines may be used in ornamentation of 
the frame, especially in the laurel, where the greatest 
force is felt. In more delicate portraits or the portraits 
of women and children the decoration should appear 
more broken. For brilliant still-life paintings the 
Florentine frame can be also used to advantage. In 
these, as in other gilt frames, bronze is introduced 
very successfully. In very strong paintings the frame 
may be entirely of bronze, and even bronze flats used ; 
but in this case the painting must be able to hold its 
own at all odds. In landscapes bronze is used when- 
ever yellow predominates in the painting, and a gilt 
frame might contribute an undesirable addition. 
Bronze also takes away from it too great brilliancy of 
color. 

While oil-paintings demand a recessed frame, either 
to hold them out or to retire them, water-color frames 
are nearly flat. Here may be mentioned the prohibitions 
which the Water Color Society have set forth in its cir- 
cular in view of the season’s exhibitions. These in- 
clude all oval and architectural frames, all bronze 
frames, mats over four inches broad, all cold-gray 
mats, and those of positive color. While these pro- 
hibitions are in great part due to the exigencies of the 
exhibition, such as the want of space and the juxtapo- 
sition of works which may be injured by neighboring 
frames, they may be generally relied on as among the 
things to be avoided by the individual. Bronze frames 
are Objectionable because they are almost too strong 
for water-colors, which are always more delicate than 
oils. At best, bronze should never be used unless it 
repeats some similar tone in the picture. A brilliant, 
a very light and a very highly-finished water-color may 
each be framed in an all gold frame; that is with a gold 
mat and gold frame. In general, for water-colors, gold 
frames should be of two colors, or composed of dead 
and burnished gold. The gold is often inclosed in nar- 
row bands of oak, and Miss Abbott, in the Water Color 
Exhibition, has introduced an oak mat with fine effect 
on her ‘‘ Heralds of Spring.” Paper mats of white or 
light, warm gray may be always safely relied on. 

The same things may be said of the ornamentation of 
the frames as of the frames of oil-paintings, qualified 
by the statement that water-colors never admit of as 
lively ornament as do oils. Finely gilded wood frames 
showing the grain are what may be called ‘‘ safe” 
frames for water-colors. Amoug ungilded frames there 
are none so suitable as oak. These are often improved 
by ridging, gilt-beading, and especially by very fine 
black tracery. Light, sketchy water-colors do not require 
mats, but may be simply mounted. 

In works of black and white contrast becomes desir- 
able. Asin water-colors, the frames should be fiat, 
but there is much more latitude given in regard to 
color. In gilt frames, red gold mingled with gilt so 
light that it resembles silver is used with good effect ; 
and an inside, or what would be the flat in a frame for 
an oil-painting, of plush or velvet can be happily intro- 
duced. But it may be remarked that plush and velvet 
must never be used with oil-colors, and only in the 
rarest instances with water-colors. In fact, it is only 
the artist himself that should ever use plush with a 
water color. In the colored photographs of paintings, 
however, plush is in very common use. To return to 
black and white; the mat may be of extra width. 
Often two mats are in use, slightly differing in tone. 
The mats should be of light-gray or white unless the 
picture is very strong. Brilliant black and white oils 
bear gold and even bronze mats, as may be seen in the 
framing of some of Mr. Quartley’s works. In general, 
black and white pictures require broad, light margins. 
There is less positiveness about photographs than en- 
gravings. Photographs often show even a brown tint, 
which allows for a little different tone in the mats. 
They may be said, however, to answer to much the 
same rules. At the last exhibition of the Salmagundi 
Club it was noticeable that some cf the more striking 
works were framed in cherry or mahogany with gold 
mats, which made a striking ‘.novation. Etchings an- 
swer to besimply mounted,: they are seldom large, 
and framed in oak. Oak is, iudeed, admirably adapted 
to all works in black and white, including even the 





handsomest engravings. Black walnut frames, plain 
or with gilt tracings, and frames of ebonized wood 
have nothing whatever to recommen‘ them. It seems 
scarcely necessary to add that blue frames and red 
frames are altogether inadmissible, but it may be 
gently hinted that frames ornamented with painted 
flowers are only suitable for mirrors. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, aug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

Mre. Garfield was said by the newspapers to cook President Gar- 
fleld’s food by the use of muriatic acid without fire. How can this 
be done? LURLINE. 

[The answer to this question is kindly given in the follow- 
ing letter from Mrs. Garfield to the editor of the Home 
Department:] 

Dear Madam: 

The recipe for the preparation of beef-tea is as follows: 
One pound of perfectly fresh lean beef, chopped fine; one 
pint tepid water and six drops of muriatic acid. 

The acid is put in the water before it is poured over the 
beef. The mixture is well stirred and left where it will re- 
main at the same temperature for one and one-half hours, 
and should be stirred two or three times. Then strain 
through a strong cloth, not too fine, and press out all the 
juice possible. To this can be added a little common salt if 
the patient prefers it, and it can be administered every two 
hours and in quantities from one tablespoonful to a wine- 
glass full, as the physician or nurse may direct. This prep- 
aration should not be left over twenty-four hours. 

I have given it only from memory. 

Very truly yours, Lucretia R. GARFIELD. 


In your issue of Feb. 9th, 1882, some one inquires the name 
of the author of the following lines : 
** Now twilight lets her curtain down 
And pins it with a star.” 


Lydia Maria Child is my authority for crediting it to Mac- 
donald Clarke, who, from his erratic genius was sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Mad Poet.” In an extract from his writings she 
says of him: 

* He died aged about forty-four, the body was conveyed to Grace 
Church, and the funeral services performed in the presence of a few 
who loved him. Among these was Fitz-Greene Halleck, who it is 
said often befriended him in the course of his suffering life. Many 
children were present ; and one with tearful eyes brought a beautiful 
bunch of flowers which a friend laid upon his bosom with reverent 
tenderness. He was buried at Greenwood Cemetery under the 
shadow of a pine tree, next to the grave of a litile child—a fitting 
resting place for the loving and childlike peet. 

“ He had often expresed a wish to be buried at Greenwood. Walk- 
ing there with a friend of mine, they selected a spot for his grave; 
and he seemed pleased as a boy when told of the arrangement whico 
should be made at his funeral, ‘I hope the children will come,’ said 
he. *“*I want to be buried by the side of children. Four things I am 
sure there will be in heaven: Music, plenty of little children, flowers 
and pure air.’” Mies H. M. W. 


I send a copy of the poem in answer to “‘M. P. A.’s” re- 

quest. Respectfully, ALICE. 
AN ANCIENT TOAST. 

It was a grand day in the old chivalric time, the wine circling 
around the board in a noble hall, and the sculptured walls rang with 
sentiment and song. ‘The lady of each knightly heart was pledged by 
name, and many a syllable rignificant of loveliness had been uttered, 
until it came St. Leon’s turn, when lifting the sparkling cup on 
high: 

“IT drink to one,” he said, 
** Whose image never may depart, 
Deep graven on the human heart, 
Till memory is dead. 


* To one whose love for me shall last 
When lighter passions long have passed, 
So holy tie and true ; 
To one whose leve hath longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly feet, 
Than any pledged by you.” 


Each guest upstarted at the word, 
And iaid a hand upon his sword, 
With flery dashing eye ; 
And Stanley said, ** We crave the name 
Proud knight, of the most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.” 


St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood 
Thus lightly to another ; 

Then bent his noble head, as thongh 

To give that word the reverence due, 
And gently said, ** My mother!” 


Several friends have kindly sent us this poem, but noone 
tells us whether Sir Leon lived anywhere but in the poet’s 
fancy, or who the poet was. 


I send the following sentences taken from a city paper 
They illustrate the common mistake of placing a modifying 
or descriptive word or clause near a word that it does not de- 
scribe, and far from the word to which it relates: 

““Wanted—A widow woman, capable of taking charge of 
ofa mill boarding house, with one or two grown up daugh- 
ters.” &c., &e. 

‘* By—A sober young man of good principles, 21 years of 


‘* A situation te sew and take care of children.” 
Financier, squalor, bronchitis, literature and zodlogy are 
words I often hear mispronounced. Jas. 


My boys cume in at night with their rubber boots wet with 
melted snow, and perhaps put the boots on next morning 
with ice inside. Next winter I mean to prevent that bya 
plaa I heard of yesterday. On the side of the stove I shall 
have a pan of common field corn, and when the children 





come in from their play at night pour the hot corn into the 
boots. Next morning the children must pour the corn back 
into the pan to get hot for another service. Their boots will 
be dry and comfortable. The plan seems such a good one 
that I venture to send it as a hint. CounTRY MOTHER. 








Mur Young Folks. 
VINE’S COUNTERFEIT. 


By Mary Russe. Bartwetr. 


IL. 

r]T\HERE had come a coul day, the furnace was not 

in running order, and this was the only warm 
room in the house. Vine felt rather desperate about 
it. She did not talk; neither did mother. But the 
silence became worse than talking. Vine thought that 
something wearily heavy was crushing her, and she 
must somehow push it off. 

‘“‘O mother!” said she, ‘‘my left-hand boot hurts 
my toe fearfully.” 

Mother did not express any sympathy, and there lay 
the weight of silence not pushed off at all. 

‘*Mother,” said Vine again, ‘‘ Flora Louise is very 
naughty.” 

‘““Why,” said mother, ‘‘what ha& she done? I 
thought that Flora was the best of dollies.” 

“T used to think so, too,” said Vine, ‘‘ but she is 
very naughty.” 

‘*What has she done?” said mother again. 

No answer. Mother looked up. Vine’s cheeks were 
flaming like two red lanterns hung out to give warn- 
ing against a dangerous place. Mother looked down 
again. 

“T think,” said Vine, speaking fast, as if she were 
out of breath, ‘‘that she wants to confess it, only she’s 
afraid I won’t forgive her. But I would, wouldn’t you, 
mother?” 

‘*Come here, my child,” said mother. Vine dropped 
the apron and came, choking with sobs. I have told 
you that she wag a truthful little girl. 

‘“*O mother!” she said, ‘‘I did not think that Flora 
Louise could tell a lie. She must have inherited it 
of me, and that’s what makes me feel worst.” 

‘* No,” said mother. ‘“‘If she had the habit of telling 
lies I should think that she must have inherited it from 
some one. But if she has never told any, except this 
one, it is a new temptation that is just coming to her. 
She may make it a habit, if she chooses.” 

‘‘And then it would get into the family, wouldn’t 
it? Isuppose Satan must be trying to get it into the 
family.” 

** Yes,” said mother, ‘‘ but there’s no need. Your 
papa and mamma have always been truthful, and they 
can’t expect their daughter te be anything else. You 
may tell Satan so the next time he comes to you.” 

“Tll give up the Stereopticon, if you say so, mother.” 

**T say so,” said mother, decisively. 

But Vine wavered. ‘I don’t want Satan to think 
I'd keep his old money now. But,O mother! if I do 
that, Fred’ll have to know. I told him I was going, 
and he’ll wonder, and Fred’s so honorable. I’d be so 
ashamed. Why, mamma, I couldn’t have Fred know.” 

‘You must give up the entertainment,” said mother, 
“but Fred need not know. You can tell him that 
you have found you must not spend your money so. 
But, my child, the only way to get rid of our sins is to 
be willing to have them come out into the light, if 
God wants them to. The pure sun-light bleaches 
away stains. Things that hide in the dark can never 
get pure.” 

“You wash them first,” said Vine. ‘‘ You wash 
them and yuu make them stay out in the clear sun 
till they’re whiter than soapsuds them-elves.” 

Mother did not try to give her a beiter comparison. 
She thought that the homelike illustrations in the 
Bible were given us not to be used till we tire of 
them, but to show us how we can find new ones for 
ourselves. 

**But, mother, that reminds me that I’ve left Flora 
Louise’s best skit and stockings out-doors two nights, 
and I oughtn’t to’ve done it. ‘Things have to be taken 
in, sometimes, else they’ll get lost and spoiled. That 
snarls it up, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘No,” said mother, ‘“‘I think not. They have to be 
taken in and used, but they must be taken out and 
made clean regularly, else they’re of no use. Go get 
your doll-things. We’ll talk that over Sunday, may- 
be.” 


‘Hullo, Vine! aren’t you going?” shouted Fred 


from the foot of the stairs, next afternoon. ‘‘ Better 
change your dress. My new suit came home this 
morning, and you needn’t think I’m going to walk 
with any dowdy-looking girls.” 

‘*T can chaage my dress, if you want we to, but 1 
can’t go to the exhibition.” 

‘“*I'd like to know why not.” 

“*T haven’t the money.” 

“Got it all but two cents, haven’t you? Heard you 
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tell mother so, yesterday. Might have earned that 
much since then, I should think.” 

The lanterns in Vine’s cheeks flamed again. 

**Look here! Tl advance it to you, if mother won't. 
Don’t blame you fcr not wanting to work yester- 
day. Made me awful glum myself.” He held out 


the two cents. ‘‘ Take your note for it, if you want 
me to.” 


“*T can’t have it.” 

‘“Why, Vine, yes; seriously. 
That's a business transaction. Ma won’t care.” 

“‘T can’t doit. Besides you wouldn’t take my note 
if—if you knew Id told a lie.” 

“You told a lie! Why you couldn’t tell a lie, and 
stick to it, to save your life!” 

‘No, I didn’t stick to it, and I want to stay out in 
the clear sun so it won't stick tome. ButI told it. I 
made a piece like the others, that mother didn’t make.” 

‘““Why—ee! Mal—vina Mayfield! That’s a counter- 
feit! You're acounterfeiter. You’ve broken the laws 
of the land. You’ll be sent to State prison!” 

This was too much. Vine ran upon her mother in 
the hall and dropped hot tears on the strings of her 
best bonnet. But mother thought there were worse 
things than that. 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother!” she said, ‘‘ ought I honestly 
to be sent to State prison ?” 

“No, child, no. Children are not sent to State 
prison. The State prison is for people whose parents 
hav. n’t punished them.” 

** And is a counterfeit so much worse than a lie ?” 

‘*Both are wholly bad, and nothing can be worse 
than wholly bad. Now let me go.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother!” pleaded Vine piteously, 
‘isn’t anybody worse than I am ?” 

‘If being bad has made you so miserable, shouldn’t 
you be sorry to think that any one was still worse ?” 

‘* Yes, I should.” 

‘* Now go and have as good a play as you can while 
we're gone.” 

Mother gave a kiss to sweeten the bitter afternoon, 
but nothing could make it a very good play after all 
that happened, and Vine cried over it when she was 
on her way to sleep. 

I was about to cail this the end of the story, but 
now I remember that it is not the end of Fred. He 
sat up later than Vine. Girls need not read further un- 
less they choose. ‘‘Father,” said he, ‘‘ when you get to 
the bottom of that page I want to tell you what I think, 
and see if you don’t agree with me.” 

‘*I can stop now, my son.” 

‘“ Well, I think if ma’d kept to specie payment Vine 
wouldn’t have had any temptation.” 

‘‘They were cheques on the family bank, Fred.” 

‘*No,ma’am, they weren’t. Forthey’d have been signed 
and indorsed and al) that, and Vine would have had 
to take 80 much time and trouble to imitate ’em that 
she could collect herself to resist the temptation before 
she got through.” 

“‘I do agree with you, Fred. And since we want to 
bring up our sous and daughters to be conscientious 
politicians, I herewith recommend to the Secretary of 
the Treasury,” with a wink at mamma, ‘‘that this 
household issue no more fiat money.” . 

“The Secretary of the Treasury will, I suppose, have 
to be guided by the general voice of the people,” said 
roamma. ‘And Lalso agree with Fred, that if we only 
go back far enough into the cause of offense our blame 
of offenders will not be so great. Do you know, Fred, 
what troubled Vine most when she confessed her fault 
tome? She should be so ashamed to have Fred know, 
because he was so honorable.” 

“By —— ahem!” said Fred, with a sudden flush. 
Mother understood that the flush was not because he 
had come so near to saying something improper. 

‘“*T guess—I’l! go to bed,” said he in a minute. 

‘* Now, look here,” said he, apparently to his right 
boot, which he had first sent to a safe lecturing 
distance half way across the room. “Girls are rather 
good stuff afterall. Here she’s been bearing the whole 
thing, and never a word to me—even when I made her 
own it up—about my making her mad, and making her 
forfeit her money in the first place. I declare, now, 
Adam was the first coward, I remember. Eve was 
pretty brave. She was wicked, but she wasn’t a mite 
scared of anything, not even when she ought to be. 
But Adam, he was the first fellow that ever shoved 
everything off on to somebody else that he cught to 
have borne. I declare, if I don’t think men brag too 
much about bravery ; and—boys, too.” 

‘Sleep, Vine ?” he called across the passage. 

‘‘M—m—m,” said something or somebody. 

Fred stepped to the door. ‘ Vine—I began it. I 
made you angry. And I did about the same as —— I 
had no right to tell you that I wasn’t fooling and then 
do it next moment, when I knew you'd take me in 
earnest. If you’d been fooling yourself, now —— I 
declare, the girl’s asleep, and I can’t get it over with 
to-night. I might get it over with God though, I 
suppose,” : 


That’s honorable. 








He went back to his room, and I wish his mother had 
been there to hear how softly he shut the door. 

In closing, let me say that if any little girl kept 
awake to read the foregoing remarks about money 
matters, and does not understand tlm, she might ask 
her brother to ask-Fred to explain. Of course her 
brother does not know himself, or she would know 
too. 





PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 
By SamvEt A. Cnrapin, Jr. 


“THERE are very few boys and girls old enough to 

read these lines who are not familiar with the 
life and death of President Garfield, and therefore 
know what a noble life is, and how base the crime 
and the man that dare to end it. Now, suppose the 
President had been spared and was still living. Sup- 
pose he had discovered a plot to take his life, in which 
& number of prominent men led by Guiteau had signed 
their names to papers that declared their evil designs. 
Suppose that Guiteau, the conspirators and the papers 
had fallen into the President’s power, and that, instead 
of treating them as personal enemies and as traitors to 
the Republic, he had forgiven Guiteau freely, wished 
to make him his friend, and burned up the papers 
without reading them, so that he might not have cause 
to suspect any one of treachery toward him. That 
would seem about the greatest act of generosity and 
forgiveness a man could do, don’t you think? and yet 
I fancy that, while you all readily assent to this, I can 
see a number of faces begin to lift their eye-brows 
questioningly, and a number of heads shake doubt- 
fully, and perhaps a voice say, ‘‘ Well, but I don’t 
think there was any man ever so good as that; even 
President Garfield.” Well, but there was one just as 
good as that, and who did that very thing hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago. He was a Roman Em- 
peror, and was called Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. He 
was away from Rome at the time, at the head of his 
army in Asia Minor, when a plot to take his life was 
discovered in which Cassius, the governor, and a num- 
ber of others were concerned. They had aroused 
whole provinces to rebellion, speaking contemptuous 
words about the mildness and gentleness of Marcus, 
although they forgot that the people had never been 
happier than under this same Marcus. Before the 
good emperor had a chance to forgive Cassius, how- 
ever, the head of the latter was brought before him as 
a gift. Do you remember any incident like this in 
sacred history? He rejected it with horror, shrank 
from the murderers, and lamented that the gods ‘had 
not granted him his fondest wish; to have freely par- 
doned the man who had so basely conspifed against 
his happiness.” To show that he meant this, he took 
the family of Cassius under his protection, burned all 
his papers—that the names of conspirators should not 
be known—forgave the rebellious provinces, and by his 
gentleness and forgiving spirit won over to his side 
the very nobles who had plotted against him. 

Such a noble deed as that was enough to make a 
man’s life famous ; but it is not that alone which made 
the name of Marcus Aurelius so illustrious, but a 
reign of twenty years of wisdom and happiness and 
prosperity. Before him had been the tyrants, Domi- 
tian, Nero, Caligula: and, strangely enough, the man 
who ruled after him, his own son Commodus, whom 
Marcus Aurelius had educated with the greatest care, 
was one of the most wicked and depraved of all the 
emperors. 

Besides being a wise and generous ruler, Marcus 
Aurelius was a brave and skillful soldier, and led the 
Romans as victors through many campaigns. The 
most famous of his battles was the victory over the 
Quadi, 174 a.p., which was miraculous, and seemed to 
be awarded by the gods. The story is that it wasa 
hot and sultry day in midsummer, and the Roman 
army were faint from the heat and perishing of thirst 
when suddenly the air grew dark, great clouds sailed 
into the sky, and refreshing showers began to fali. 
The soldiers rush about to preserve the cooling water, 
and while they are in the midst of such glad confusion 
the army of the hostile barbarians fails upon them. 
Again the heavens grow dark, a fierce storm of hail 
and fire descends upon the barbarians, driving them to 
flight, and the Romans are saved from destruction. 
The storm they said was due to the prayers of a Chris- 
tian legion, which was called ‘‘The Thundering 
Legion.” 

This is a remarkable story, and seems unreal, but 
there is a letter of Marcus Aurclius still preserved 
which relates the event, and historians are certain that 
a wonderful phenomenon of some sort occurred which 
the superstitious minds of the Romans construed into 
miracles. 

In addition to the wisdom of a ruler, the skill and 
courage of a soldier, he possessed the talents of a great 
scholar and a fine writer. He was called ‘‘the Phil- 
osopher,” and from his earliest youth he had been a 








lover and a student of knowledge. When he was but 
twelve years old he began the rigid system of life 
followed by the Stoic philosophers, which, when you 
come to study it in college, you will find was rather 
severe for a boy of his age. He had studied under 
many famous scholars, and used often to deliver lect- 
ures himself on philosophy. More than all these, his 
fame as a scholar rests on a little book that he wrote, 
and called ‘‘ Meditations.” It is full of wise and beau- 
tiful sayings, and ought to be in every young person’s 
collection of books. A great historian tells us that it 
was written in the tumult and confusion of the camp, 
when the emperor was away on a military expedition. 
It is a very pleasant picture of the imagination to 
fancy this scholarly soldier, ‘‘the Prince and Philoso- 
pher,” writing down at night in the seclusion of his 
tent all the beautiful thoughts that had flitted through 
his mind during the day. Itisa sure sign of the worth 
of these Meditations, that now, after seventeen hun- 
dred years, they are still read, and regarded as among 
the most delightful productions of any age or author. 

All of these fine qualities of the man might have 
been foretold of him when he was a boy, for from the 
time of his birth at Rome, in the year 121 a. p., all 
through his childhood, his manly courage, his gener- 
osity and his fondness for study made him an object 
of general admiration. The name he received from 
his father was Marcus Annius Verus, and the emperor, 
with whom he was a great favorite, called him instead 
of Verus, Verissimus, which means ‘‘ most true.” When 
but seventeen years old he, with another youth, named 
Commodus, was adopted by the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, and his name changed to Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus. We are not told whether his parents were 
dead then or not, but if they were alive and had given 
up their son for the sake of the Empire, as loyal 
Romans often did, how proud they must have been of 
their young son who had entered the Emperor’s 
household. When the good Antoninus Pius died he 
named Marcus alone as his successor, but the latter 
would not reserve so much honor to himself, but gen- 
erously shared the government with his adopted 
brother Commodus. This was the more noble be- 
cause Commodus was not a very good man, and his 
advice would not be of much service to Aurelius. I 
have already told you how for twenty years he was 
the soldier, the scholar, and the wise ruler of a happy 
people. At the end of that time, in the year 180 a. b., 
he died away from home on a military expedition. 
The Romans regarde« his death as a national calamity ; 
and just as now in almost every house of our land a 
picture of Garfield or Lincoln may be found, so then 
in the homes of Roman citizens, all over the land, 
images and statues of ‘‘the Philosopher” were set up, 
and they were found hundreds of years after among 
the ruins of these homes. ‘‘He became almost an 
object of worship, and was believed to appear in 
dreams, like the saints of subsequent Christian ages.” 

Many of the young people who read this will some 
day perhaps be in Rome, and among the famous sights 
of the ancient city they will go to see the old citadel 
of Rome, now called the Capitol. As they ascend the 
steps that lead to the piazza in front of the Capitol, 
there in the center of the broad space their eyes will 
behold a magnificent bronze statue, high on a massive 
pedestal. Seated on a powerful and spirited horse 
that paws the air with one uplifted foot, is the figure 
of an illustrious man who seems to gaze far out over 
the limits of the city, and appears with outstretched 
arms and hand to be at once commanding and blessing 
the people. 

It is called the finest equestrian statue in the world, 
and it is that of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; who, 
after a life spent for Rome and its people, has come 
down, even to our day, as a noble man among tyrants, 
as a skilled soldjer, a wise ruler, and an accomplished 
scholar and philosopher. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESE. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


AST week The Christian Union sent twenty-five 
children ‘‘out West.” Among them were a brother 
and a sister five or six years old. You would have 
pitied the homeless little things just from a look into 
their sweet bewildered faces; but what would you 
have felt to be told that their mother had died only 
three hours before, and that without father, without 
friends, the two little motherless children were to find 
among strangers a home and friends? You will be 
glad you have given upa little candy, or postponed a 
pleasure for which you were saving your pennies, or, 
even as Fred and Alfred have done, worked patiently 
and steadily day after day to earn a few cents to help 
this good work. The small coins sent im love and 
with prayer will be blessed gifts. Llere is one letter 
which Charity wishes you to read. 
Wuex.ine, W. Va., March 5, 1883. 
Dear Miss Charity: 
T had « dear little brother nine years old ; but three years ago, the 
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4th of next May, God took him to the ‘** Home ” of which he loved 
so much to sing. 

Mamma has never opened his money-box until now, and finds 
sixty-two cents in it which she says I may send you to help get a 
home for some poor little boy who has none; because H——, if he 
were living, would have liked it used in that way. 

Yours truly, F. 8. C. 

Who can tell what these little savings may do? I 
am sure that H——’s mother will like to think that her 
boy, safely housed in the home which neither death 
nor poverty can ever disturb, has helped to shelter, not 
only from earthly wind and rain, but from sin and 
evil, some poor city waif. While it makes us sad to 
think of the sorrow and trouble there is in the world 
we ought to be happy that we can do something to 
lessen it. You must be brighter and happier in your 
own pleasant homes, because you have the means to 
bless others. 

ALLEGHENY, Feb. 16, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your nephews. I live upon the hil) 
where it is nice and cool. Winter is just over, and there are some 
nice days now. I like to fly a kite now because there are good winds 
and I can get one up, I go toschool; study Arithmetic, Geography» 
Literature, Reading, Writing. I have to go dewn a big hill to go to 
school, and it is hot climbing it in summer. There has been small, 
pox around here and some people died. 

There is an observatory near our house which has a telescope in it, 
but I never saw through it. Your affectionate nephew, 

Tom L. 

Now [ advise you to make friends with the owner 
of that telescope, and get a look through it, just as soon 
as you can. You would best find out all you can about 
the stars, for if you should make a big kite, and it 
should pull you after it up into space, you would enjoy 
the trip more if you knew where you were going. 

I heard of a very sensible doctor the other day. He 
is a very busy man, and works so hard that when it 
gets to be March, and his winter work—curing people 
and teaching young men to be doctors—is done, and 
the Spring Clinic, as they call it, hasn’t begun, he 
takes a little vacation, with his wife and child. Not 
far from the hotel to which he was going is anchored a 
big ship-of-war, and word came to this wise doctor 
that small-pox had broken out on this ship and the 
people from the hotel were almost all leaving. ‘* You 
won't go now, I suppose,” said an acquaintance. 

‘ Why, yes, I shall; that is just the place for me. 
There I know where the small-pox-is and can keep out 
of its way; here in the city 1am never sure but it is 
next door, or in the horse-car where I ride.” That 
man is not going to be frightened for nothing. My 
love to Grace and Fraser. 





~~ Watruam, Feb. 18, 1832. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We received the cards you sent us, and thank you very much for 
them. 

The young pebvple of our church and society have formed a club 
called the Adeiphi Club. It was organized last spring, and has over 
one hundred members. Their regular meetings come once a month, 
at which they have an entertainment. A week azo Thursday even- 
ing they had a chicken-pie supper, at which they made about thirty- 
six dollars. Soon they are to have an Easter sale. They had one 
last year which was very successful. 

One of your nieces spoke of a broom-drill which they were to have. 
We had one here. There were fourteen girls, I think, and they had 
red skirts with white waists, with red bows on their hair, their 
brooms and their boots. Nellie and Lisa, another one of my sisters, 
were in the drill. They had it two nights at the fair at our church, 
and one nignt at a band fair. The young lady who was to be their 
captain was taken sick before the fair, so the gentleman who drilled 
them was their captain. The young lady afterwards died. She was 
a very nice girl, and was one of Nellie’s dearest friends. 

We have a young people’s mission circle here. It meets every 
three weeks. We are sewing on a quilt. We are goingto get names 
to put on it, and each one gives ten cents to have his name put on; 
then when it is done we are to sell it, or else giveJit away. We are 
to send fifty dollars to educate a young lady in Armenia. 

My bird Robbie is real cunning. He sang some yesterday, but has 
not sung mach thi: winter. At noon he will tease and cal! for some- 
thing. He is very fond of white grapes, pears, meal-worms, and 
spiders and chickweed. He will eit and watch us as though he 
would like to know what we were doing. 

I should think you would almost get tired of letters, you have so 
many. Your niece, Auice L. B. 


If I should send you ten cents, would you put my 
name on the quilt? I miss my mocking-bird very 
much, and think I must get another. The letters I 
get do not tire me, but the letters I cannot write tire 
me. Can you understand that? 


LEICESTER, Jan, 24, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I am a little girl ten years 
old. I have a brother eight years old. There 1s a little baby in the 
house where I am staying, named John Howard S—. He is very cun- 
ning, and when we play with him he Jaughs and hides his face. In the 
sitting-room there is a bay window fall of plants which are lovely, 
Last night several were tonched with frost. One night last week we 
had a tea-party with my tea-eet and enjoyed it very mach. I have 
two tea-sets ; one of them belonged to my auntie when she was a lit- 
tle girl, and the other I had a year ago last Christmas. I had a great 
many Christmas cards and I have several put upin my room. I 
know the name of the first woman who stepped on Plymonth Rock- 
It was Mary Chilton. Miss Emma read it to us last summer in his- 
tory and that is how I know. I also know who Miles Standish was. 
He was the Captain of the Pilgrims. Longfellow wrote a beautiful 
poem about him, called *‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish.” I hope 
you will tak@me as Your loving niece, Emxma W. L. 


Little girls, and little boys too, for that matter, find 
it hard to enjoy the use of their playthings and books 
without abusing them. When I was young we had 
but few toys, and perhaps it was easier to take good 
care of them. The tea-set I had when I was two years 








old lost more of its parts after Iwas grown up and 
allowed my little visitors to play with it than in 
all the years I played with it. But then in those early 
days mothers were not too busy to teach their children 
to be careful and orderly. 


CLANTON, Ala., Jan. 21, 1882, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

It has been almost one year since I wrote to you. But I read your 
letters in The Christian Union every week. How pleasant it is to 
have “a dear aunt ” who remembers her nieces and nephews with 
such bright pretty carde, and how happy it makes us to receive 
them. We have had a very mild winter, few frosts, and not a flake 
of snow. A boy here doesn’t need a eled or skates. We are begin- 
ning to plant our gardens. I hope we will have a good fruit year, 
and how we would love to have you come to see us. We can give 
you strawberries and raspberries, peaches, apples, grapes, etc. And 
then we could have a pleasant drive any afternoon. Mamma’s horse 
is gentle and good... I know I am writing too much; but please let 
me tell you I was fifteen years old in December. And my aunt (who 
is visiting us from Missouri) cut my hair yesterday afternoon, and 
she made a ‘close job” of it. I know I look funny enough. But 
as we have no artist in our town I can’t send you my photo, 

Much love from mamma. Your affectionate nephew, 

REvBEN C, D. 


I don’t believe your hair looks one bit funnier than 
our city barbers sometimes make the hair of the sty]- 
ish men look. You may be sure I shall see you in 
your home if ever I can get the chance. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Feb. 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. My grandma takes The 
Christian Union, and I like the Writing Desk very much. I am eight 
yearsold. I have two little sisters. Ruth is six years old and 
Marion is almost two. Ruth is going to write to you as soon as she 
learns to write. I havea little grey squirrel. He was sick a few 
weeks ago, and his face swelled up so that ae could not open his 
mouth. Do you suppose he had the mumps? 

I go to school and Sunday-school. 

I spoke at the (hristmas concert. The children that stood on the 
platform each had a letter hung around their necks, and the letters 
spelt “ Jesus is King.” 

I have a little cousin in Illinois who is one of your nieces. 

I like to write letters very mach. 

How shall I know if you will call me one of your nieces ? 

Good-by. CHARLOTTE MINNIE N. 


That must have been a pretty sight, but you can 
spell it out in your daily life in a still better way. I 
wonder if the poor little squirrels do have mumps, or 
was it toothache ? 


Fort McHenry, Md. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to write to you for a long time. I go to school and 
do rot get home until three o’clock, then I get my lessons and play, 
and it is bed-time. 

Iam at home to-day becanse I am not feeling well, and I thought 
I could not spend the day more pleasantly than to write to you and 
thank you forthe miniature Christian Union you sent me. 

I enjoy reading the letters in your Writing Desk very much, and 
would like to be one of your nieces, I live ina United States fort 
near a large city. Itis the fort where ‘* The Star Spangied Banner ” 
was written by Francis Key. 

My sister and brother and I go into the city every day to school ; 
on our way over we pass many large steamers and about twice a 
week we see alarge German steamer with about twelve hundred 
emigrants on board coming to this country to make their homes; 
sometimes they are singing. I suppose they are glad to reach land. 

We see four large elevators which receive and transfer grain to 
foreign vessels. We go to a Quaker school and we call the teachers 
Cousin, because they do not like to be called Mr. or Miss. All 
your nieces and nephews tell you ab»ut their pets; mine is a very 
young dog, Lot two years old yet. He was given to us by the cap- 
tain of a vessel which came to this country from Limerick, Ireland, 
to get grain. His name is Dick, and he weighs seventy-five pounds; 
he has dark brown curls, He comes down to the boat every day to 
meet us and carries up my bag of books or lunch-basket; he sleeps 
on the foot of my bed every night; he has learned to ring the bell at 
meal-time, When it is raining and we have no umbrella he brings 
usone. He is very fond of the water. We have water nearly all 
around us. He goes in the water on the coldest days of December. 

Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since it was published, 
and we all enjoy it very much. 

I am ten years old. If I ever come to New York I am coming to 
see you. Your loving niece, Leonora 8S. H. 


Among those German emigrants are, I suppose, 
many boys and girls who will find the new life a very 
hard one at first. I’m afraid we do not enough think 
of the welcome we ought to give these poor people 
when they come to make a home with us. 

How did you train yourdog? We find our Victor 
very docile, but it takes some patience to teach him 
the good manners of a well-behaved dog. Within the 
last few days he has learned to shut the door, and now 
Rex is trying to teach him toleave a cracker (of which 
he is very fond) untouched on his paws until Rex 
says, ‘‘Paid for.” When he puts it down he says, 
“Trust.” 


~ Warton, Feb. 17, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not written to you in a long time, and as I was reminded of 
you I thought I would do so once more. I do not go to school yet, 
but study at home. I paseed the Regent's exammation in geography 
and epelling. I study arithmetic, grammar, writing and drawing, I 
am very much interested in your Writing Desk, especially in the 
missionary letters. The children here have a migsion circle called 
the “* Little Helpers,” consisting of a few boys, more girls, and some 
little ones. At our meetings we read missionary items, letters, 
stories, and, in fact about every thing thatis good. I had a letter 
from a missionary in Ceylon, and I wish all your nieces andnephews 
could read the story she sent me about a little native called Tiun- 
kammutto, or Thunkam for short. In the word “Tamil” has athe 
long or short sound? I donot find it in the dictionary. I send with 
this a drawing which I penciled myself. I wish you would take a 
vacation this summer and come and see me. 

Good-bye. Rogert M. 


My vacation comes ‘“‘all along.” To-day I have 





been very busy; my hands and my head are very tired, 
so after tea—it is growing dark now—I am going ‘‘to 
take a vacation” by sitting in an easy-chair, with my 
eyes shut and my hands folded, while some of my 
yourg people play to me. Thank you for the drawing; 
it is very nicely done. Rex and Carl wish they could 
do as well. I have put it up on the wall over my desk 
where I see it as I write. 

In the latest edition of Webster’s dictionary Tamil is 
pronounced thus: Ti -mil; ¢.¢., the ais pronounced 
like the a in far, and the accent is on the first syllable. 
In some of the encyclopedias, however, the accent is 
puton the last syllable. I am always glad when I open 
a letter that has anything about mission work in it. 
There is nothing more likely to help us to grow good 
than really trying to make others so. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. * 





Previously acknowledged, é . ° ; ‘ $7.76 
Pa » é ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° . ° - 5.00 
Eddie B., . ° ° e ° ° 9 ° ° 1,00 
MraL. P R ‘ i ‘ ° ° o 1.00 
Barton R. C., . ° ° ° . ‘ ° ° 45 
Minnie S., f ‘ ; J r “ ‘ : 10 
F.P. C., e* gan + Ma . Aa oi 
Anon, ° _ . . - ° ° » ° ° 18 
Glee S., ° ° ° ° ’ ° . ° . - 10 
Lottie L. Dodge . ° ° ° - $190 
Carrie Curtis e ° ° ° . ° ° ° 06 
Freddie, Nye, and Georgie . ° é ° ° ° 16 
Ralph, Fred and Alfred. . ° F ° ° ° 12 
GracieE.S.  . ° . ° ° ? <a ° ° 05 
Fannie W. . ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 05 
Total, $17.65 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


* Ffty cents credited to G. M. W. last week should have been 
credited to George, Mattie and Willie. 








PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1, An implement for turning the soil. 
2. A body of water, 
8. A vegetable, 
4. To rub off. 


CHARADE, 


Harry R. BARTLETT 


My first is extolled by many a nation, 

Yet exists not perfect in all creation. 

When animals ceaze on each other to prey, 
Then may we look for its dawning ray. 

My second’s an affi'ction so very trying 

That every lady would far prefer dying. 

My whole is an inheritance noble and rare, 
Which we guard with devoted and zealous care. 


B. Cc. P. 
DIAMOND. 
A letter. 
To make brown. 
Subdues. 


An ecl-like fish. 

To give strength. 

To take note. 

A letter. 8. L. H. 
TWELVE CONCEALED AUTHORS. 

The shores of Lake Como lie red in the sun’s parting rays. 

If you are so slow, Ella, you will not be done writing a year hence. 

We passed by Rondout and Kingston, and, reaching New York, 
bought various cotton and woolen fabrics. 

The ornament which I add is one that is much ueed ; but it is taw- 
dry—deny it if you can. 

The young scamp, belligerent as ever, came up, opened the door, 
and proceeded to dispense, right and left, his abusive words. 

The slaves regarded Lincoln as their redeemer, so no wonder they 
revered him. FRANK May. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

river in Hoiland. 
sea-port of Italy. 
river in Virginia. 
town in France, 
sea-port of Russia 
portion of the east coast of Africa, 
city in the United States. 
Initials and finals name a President of the United States. 
c. W. KK. 


— 
>> b> b> >>> 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 

1. Resembling an umbrella. 
2. Water nymphs. 
3. A path. 
4. The compound of a metal. 
5. An egotist’s word. 
5}. A mottled appearance, especialy in mahogany. 
7. A character used in printing. 

8 One who deals in jewels. 

9. Discharge from a debt. 
It means, reading down the center, a one-horse pleasure carriage. 

. 8. L. H. 


+. SWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 231. 


Enigma.—\. Heine 2. Holmes. 3. Gaspara Stampa. 4. 


@.; -" Comus. 6. Newton. 7. Tabard Inn. & Bion. 9. Howitt. 
1 11. Victor Hugo. 12, Nith. 13. George H. Boker. HM. 
Allan Rameay. 15. Macduff. 16. Shenstone. 17. Naples. 1% Watts. 


19. ** The Hermit.” 20. Alfieri. 21. ‘‘Dan ” 22. Donne. 

Total.—‘‘As imagination bodies forth the forms of things upnknow" 
the poet’s pen turns them to shapes aud wives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” 


Crosas- Word.—‘‘Aunt Patience.” 
Rhomboid.- Yi a me 
8s OA P 
.R & 
SLAY 
EYE 8s 


Anagrams.—1. ‘‘Oliver Twist,” by Charles Dickens. 2. ‘‘Inno- 
cents Abroad,” by Mark Twain. %. ‘‘Snow-Bound,” by J. G. Whit- 
tier. 4. ‘‘ Foul Play,” by Charles Reade. 5. ‘‘ Stones of Venice,” by 
John Ruskin. 

First complete set of answers received from Frank May. Other 
answers from J. 8. Harley, T. 8. J., Jas. B. Dunham, M.J.G., Eva 
N. Answers received to puzzles of February 16th from B. O, P. 
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General ews. 





HOMELESS CHILDREN SENT WEST. 


The rooms of the Children’s Aid Society, at No. 19 East 
Fourth Street, were crowded last Tuesday afternoon with a 
party of twenty-six children and their friends who had 
come to bid them good bye. Gathered from several nationali- 
ties and from many localities, these little emigrants were to 
be transferred by the generosity of the subscribers and 
friends of The Christian Union from unhealthy or vicious 
surroundings to the pure air and wholesome life of Kansas. 
The method of work of the Children’s Aid Society is very 
simple. An agent of the Society personally visits among 
the small villages and farming communities, obtains the 
names of those who are willing to take children into their 
homes, satisfies himself as the character and standing of 
these families, and reports to the Society in this city. Par- 
ties varying in size are made up from time to time, sent out 
to Kansas under the charge of an officer of the Society and, 
upon their arrival, are distributed among the families who 
have expressed a willingness to receive them. The Society 
continues to watch over its little wards, sends its agents 
among the homes in which they have been placed, and notes 
the kind of treutment they are receiving. As a rule the 
children are welcome additions to the household, quickly 
adapt themselves to their new surroundings, win the affec- 
tions of their guardians, and in many cases are adopted. Of 
the many thousands whom the Children’s Aid Society has 
sent to the West, less than three per cent. of the whole num- 
ber have fallen into evil ways. The vast majority become 
useful and prosperous men and women. The following brief 
account of each child is furnished by the Society, 


James McManus, 15; American; father dead; mother living, but 
doesn’t know where; comes from Newsboy’s Lodging House in 
Eleventh Street. 

Epwarp T. DoxscHEIMeR, 17; American; mother dead; father 
lives in Thirty-eighth Street. 

Toro. Ratpru, 16; American; father dead; mother lives in West 
Forty-fourth Street, but cannot care for him; comes from the 
Eighteenth Street Lodging House. 

Henry Daum, 17; German; father dead; mother lives at 430 East 
Sixteenth Street. 

Joun Davis, 16; American; orphan; from the Eighteenth Street 
Boys’ Lodging House. 

HENRY KAHLER, 15; German; orphan; Eleventh Street Lodging 
Houre. 

Joun TrauTMAn, 16; German; parents in Bremen ; 
here, and does not speak English. 

Frank IL Roprinson, 17; English; father dead; mother living in 
England ; has been in one of our lodging houses for some time. 

FraxK FEvKeR, 14; American; father dead; mother, who is very 
poor, lives in Natick, Mass; wrote to us begging us to provide 
for him. 

Louis Briscor, 15; American; orphan; parents died in Brooklyn, 
and he has been sleeping in the Brooklyn Lodging House, 

FRaNK GREEN, 17; American; orphan; comes from the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House. 

CuarRLes HavuGuHey, 15; American; parents living at 414 West 
Thirty-first Street, but cannot care for him and desired to have 
him provided with a good home, 

Epwarb MoRGAN, 13; American; orphan; parents died in Wash- 
ington; was brought by Mr. Ruliffson, Superintendent of 
Bethany Mission. 

Cuartes A. Weaver, 16; American; orphan; brought by his 
brother, William Weaver, 239 West Thirty-third Street. 

CHARLES WOEHRLE, 14; American; parents living, bot unable to 
care for Charles; has been living with his sister, Mrs. Amelia 
Beissing, 237 Sixth Street, who brings him to the office. 

WiiuiaM MILLER, 14; American; orphan; from the Home for Sea- 
men’s Children. 

Frank Bvuagon!, 14; Italian; boy bas attended our Italian 
echool in Crosby Street; brought by his father. 

JoseruinE Horton, 10; Henry Hortox, 9; American; abandoned 
by their father ; mother lives in Danbury; brought to our office 
by E. 8. Tweedy, Esq. 

Joun Maney, 16; American; orphan; from our Eleventh Street 
Lodging House. 

FranK WINTER, 12; American ; father dead; mother a book can- 
vaseer living in Springfield, Ohio; the boy drifted into News- 
boys’ Lodging House in Duane Street; has had a hard time here 
and was glad to return to his mother. 

Joun BuLEr, 17; German ; parents in Switzerland. 

Ropert Morrison, 14; American; mother dead; father very 
poor; lives 85 Carmine Street. This boy was engaged to go 
West some weeks ago, but as he was ruptured it was thought 
best not to send him. A truss having been obtained from the 
Society for the Relief of Ruptured and Crippled, he now goes 
to a good Christian lady, Mrs. Susan Boggs, living in the coun- 
try near Zanesville, Ohio. 

Joun Epwarp CAMPBELL, 14; American; father dead; brought 
by his mother, who lives in Brooklyn. 

Joun Lan@an, 6; ALicE LANGAN, 8; these two children go to 
their grandparents in Wisconsin. Their mother died the night 
before they left for Kansae. 

The Christian Union will receive further reports from these 
children, and will endeavor to maintain some degree of com- 
munication with them. A brighter or more interesting 
group of children could not easily be collected than this 
party of twenty-six. They answered all questions about 
themselves promptly and intelligently, and looked forward 
with the greatest interest to the new experiences which lie 
before them. Many touching histories of sorrow and mis- 
fortune might have been gathered from their lips, and no words 
were needed to tell the story of the brother and sister, the 
one six and the other eight years old, who had just been 
brought, penniless and friendless, from the eide of a dead 
mother. Our readers who have furnished the means for this 
work may well rejoice that such opportunities for good have 
been placed in their hands. They are making life purer and 
sweeter for some of those little ones to whom the Master 
turned with euch constant tenderness. 

Who will send the next $150.00? Small amounts help on 
the work and will be as welcome as large ones. Will not 
each subscriber of The Chrisvian Union take a share in this 
enterprise ? 


no friends 





Last week W.W. Danenhower, of Washington, received a | which arailroad trainin motion can be keptin constant 


letter from his son, Lieut. Danenohower, of the ‘“‘ Jeunnette” 
expedition, written last November, with a postscript dated 
in December. The experiences of his party in their wander- 
ings are fearful in the extreme. He describes one of the sta- 
tions at which they found refuge as a small log building 
composed of one room, crowded into which they found 
about twenty people when they arrived. In the center of 
the room was the body of a horse that had been killed for 
food and brought indoors to thaw out. The boatswain, while 
in a delirium daring the night, got up and started to walk to 
New York, with the thermometer at 60 degrees below zero. 
After they left the ‘‘ Jeannette” the party traveled seven 
hundred miles over the ice before reaching the mouth of the 
Lena, aud then, landing in shoal water, waded two miles to 
land. They were forced to travel one hundred miles further 
before they reached shelter. 


Foreign Notes.—A new bank with a nominal capital of 
50,000,000 francs is to be formed in Paris to take the place of 
the collapsed Union Generale.——British manufacturers 
complain that American cotton is being adulterated with 
sand to increase its weight, and are holding indignation 
meetings in cousequence.——A bill was introduced into the 
House of Lords last week to exclude atheists from Parlia- 
ment.——A large and important bi-metallic meeting was 
held in London last week. Various nations were repre- 
senied by their ministers.——At the approaching Consistory 
at Rome the Pope, it is supposed,will create seven new Car- 
dinals.——There are very threatening indications in Europe 
of an inevitable war between Russia and Austria. General 
Skdbeleff has made another warlike speech ——MacLean, 
who attempted the assassination of Queen Victoria, bas been 
committed for trial on the charge of high treason.__—The 
Irish feeling 48 said to be slightly improved.—An in- 
ternational Congress has been summoned by the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to regulate the question as to the 
ownership of sub-marine cables.——Archbishop McCabe of 
Dublin, who will doubtless soon be a Cardinal, has issued a 
passoral letter denouncing the recent outrages in Ireland, 
and accusing seeret associations of encouraging murders. —— 
The French Senate has decided that the schools of the conn. 
try shall be dissociated from any religious teaching. I 
rejected last week an amendment requiring schoolmasters to 
teach their pupils *‘ their duty toward God and the country.” 


The Panama Canal], under the management of M. De 
Lesseps, is steadily making prozress. Captain Meade, 
U. 8. N., last week reported to the Secretary of the Navy his 
personal observations of the work. The methods of work 
of the French engineers and employés are slow, and the 
machinery brought from Europe is clumsy and antiquated ; 
he believes that American engineers would have accom- 
plished more work, but would also have spent more money. 
The entire line of the canal, which is fifty miles in length 
has been cleared of uaderbrash and trees for a width of 300 
yards. All along the line the company has constructed sta- 
tions and villages for its laborers. The earth excavated is to 
be dumped into a large marsn near Buca Chica to form the 
foundations of a town. 


New York has still another name to add to its list of trusted 
and honored clerks who have shocked the publi¢ and their 
friends by showing their real characters. It was discovered 
last week that Richard H. Cornwell, the loan clerk of the 
Fourth Natioral Bank of this city, isan embezzler to the 
extent of $80,0°0. He has been in the employ of the bank 
eleven years and the officers hud perfect confidence in him. 
He was formerly a member of the Stock Exchange. The 
defaulter has always been an active church and Sunday- 
echool worker, and is now a member of the Methodist Church 
at his home in Plainfleld, N.J. He will be prosecuted either 
by the Controller of Currency or by the bank. 





The March meeting of the trustees of the East River 
Bridge, which is sometime going to unite New York and 
Brooklyn, was held on Monday of last week. The last 
promise made was that the bridge would be done in February, 


| 1882; the time has been postponed one year, and over a mill- 


ion dollars more money is needed to complete the work. The 
total cost of the | ridge will probably be nearly $15,000,000 
The question of transit across the bridge was also discussed. 
The endless-wire-rope systein, such as is used in San Francisco 
and Chicago, was reported on favorably. 








The State Department at Washington has just been in- 
tormed of the death in Liberia of the Rev. Dr. Henry High- 
land Garnet, who went to that country last November as 
United States Minister. Dr. Garnet’sgrandfather was stolen 
from Africa, his father was a slave, and his own life was an 
eventful one. He received a classical education and was a 
man of pronounced ability. He had been the pastor, for 
several years previous to his departure for Liberia, of the 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church of this city, aod was the leader 
of its coluree population. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Boston is proud of possessing a left-handed violinist. 

—Goose-growing is being introduced into Texas as an in- 
dustry. 

—Virginians cook and eat the roots of the common blue 
thistle and pronounce them a very palatable dish. 

—Thirty Russian Jews, possessing an aggregate capital of 
about $27,000, have jast left their homes for Palestine, where 
they intend to form a farming colony. 7 

—The open weather of this winter has been disastrous to 
lumbermen. It is estimated that in the Northwest there is a 
deficit on the cut of lumber of 99,000,000 feet. 

—Figures indicate that the construction of railroads in this 
country during 1881 was larger than during any other year 
on record, there having been built 8,242 miles of track. 

—A Californian has recently invented a contrivance by 





communication with both the initial and terminal stations. 

—Sergeant Mason, who fired at Guiteau last Fall, has re- 
ceived a heavy sentence. He is dishonorably discharged 
from the army, and is condemned to eight years’ confinement 
at hard labor in the penitentiary. 

—A society has been formed in Nice, Italy. for the protec- 
tion of vegetation. The members are to d:stroy injurious 
larve and guard harmless birds. The society in 1881 de- 
stroyed over 2,000,000 grubs, larvw, egge and insects. 

—New Zealand is now spoken of as one of the countries 
with a prosperous future in store. It has an area of 105,000 
square miles, a capacity for 20,000 souls, without over- 
peopling, and a very large proportion of arable land. 

—A whole family were not long ago killed outin the far 
West by a snow slide of forty tons bulk, which overwhelmed 
and swept away their house. Strange to say, they were not 
frozen, but were found lying naturally in bed, smothered in 
their sleep. 

—A Washington newspaper correspondent tells of a young 
lady in that city who is eared for and trained by a special 
maid to undergo the fatigues of society gayeties, just as a fine 
race horse is cared for by the groom. She is fed principally 
on beef tea. 

—Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the California money-king, has 
recently bought for #20,000 the dress that the municipal 
author'ties of Paris ordered to present to the Empress 
Eugenie. It cost to make it fourteen years of assiduous 
work of the best lace makers of Normandy. 

—The popularity of the violin among the Jaboring classes 
of England was recently shown by the attendance of over 
four hundred applicants for instruetions at the recent open- 
ing of the ‘‘ penny violin classes" at Birmingham. Only a 
penny a lesson is charged, the instruction being given im 
large classes. 

—Statistics are sometimes valuable. The relative positions 
of man and woman in the sphere of conversation have been 
determined by an English statistician, who calculates that 
On aD average every man speaks fifty-two volumes of 600 
octavo pages per annum, and that every woman yearly 
brings out 520 pages of the same size in talk. 

—Fancy horticulture among the Chinese consists in rais- 
ing miniature trees. By trimming the roots and cultivating 
in a shallow pot or pan they contrive to grow miniature pines 
and cedars which, ona small scale, exactly resemble the 
natural plants. By appliances of strings, wires and pegs, 
they fashion these dwarfs into all sorts of grotesque shapes. 

—A curious causality occurred in the city of Mexico last 
week in the destruction of a circus by a fearful hail-storm. 
Within five minutes’ time tons of hail had prostrated the 
canyas and poles and extinguished the lights. Although a 
tremendous panic ensued no one was seriously hurt. The 
performance stopped was a Saturday evening entertain- 
ment. 

—Although 40,000 tons of American beef were imported 
into England last year, it was mostly svld as British beef, at 
advanced cost to the consumer, because of the strong prej- 
udice existing there against American meat. This speaks 
about as well for English honesty as it does for the sagacity 
of the British public, which Thackeray used to call ‘‘ that 
great big stupid.” 

—The Amherst Almuni Association of New York gavea 
successful dinner at Delmonico’s on Tuesday evening of 
last week. Professor Hitchcock represented the College, 
which was reported by him to be in a highly flourishing con- 
dition. There isa probability of the building for the col- 
lege of a new gymnasium, a new library building, and per- 
haps a new laboratory during the coming year. 

—An Italian who, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, has 
lived some time in America, has come to the conclusion that 
it is a huge basin of petroleum under Vesuvius which keeps 
the bowels of that interesting mouutain in a constant state 
of ebullition, more or less active. He, therefore, proposes to 
dig a tunnel at its base, tapping the great caldron, and thus 
putting the mountain at rest and securing an unlimited 
supply of petroleum. 

—The lot of the London policeman ought not to be an 
unhappy one. He lives at the station houses and has com- 
modious apartments. The kitchen is well supplied, and 
there are bath- aud reading-rooms and libraries. He has 
chess and checker-boards and billiard tables. There is a 
police fund which maintains two orphan schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, the children of deceased members of 
the force. 

—The widow of Daniel Webster, whose death has been re- 
cently announced by the papers, was the great statesman's 
second wife. She was a Miss Le Roy before her marriage, 
fifty-three years ago, in Grace Church, and moved in the 
most fashionable society of New York. A fund of $100,000 
given her by the citizens of Boston made her free from the 
trials of poverty, and she lived’ quietly in a suburb of this 
city. She was eighty-four years of age when she died. 

—The following statement prepared by Mr. Mulhall, an 
eminent English statistican, giving the average distribution 
per family of the wealth of Great Britain in 1840 and 1877, 
shows that the socialistic cry, ‘‘ the rich grow richer, and 
the poor grow poorer,” is an absolute fallacy. 


1840, 1877. 
Rich classes average per family $144,100. $129,015, 
Middle class 7,195. 5,045, 
Working class 220. 430, 


—Temperance advocates, as well as scientists, will be glad to 
know that a group of scientific men in Paris are making 
systematic experiments upon pigs with a view of ascertain- 
ing the precise action of alcohol upon the processes of diges- 
tion, respiration and secretion. The pig has been chosen 
for these experiments, it is said, because hjagdigestive ap- 
paratus closely resembles in all essential particulars that of 
man, and also because he is the only animal besides man 
that will consent to be dosed with alcohol. 

—A Mormon of Salt Lake City makes the astounding asser- 
tion that Brigham Young is not dead, but thathe is only 
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waiting in secret for a crisis in Mormon affairs to make his 
appearance again, and claim that his resurrection, which he 
so firmly prophesied to the elders of the church, has been 
accomplished. The man who makes these assertions pro- 
fesses to have been intimately acquainted with the prophet, 
and says that the remains displayed as his at the funeral 
ware unquestionably fraudulent. 

—Mrs. Elsie Von Koebber, a philanthropic German lady, is 
in New York, consultiug with its prominent citizens for the 
organization of aspecial movement looking to the immigra- 
tion of German women to this country, to their protection 
on the’voyage. and to the securing of employment on their 
arriva! here. From her statements it appears that the con- 
stant exodus of young men from that country leaves a sur- 
plus of women, and that at present there are 2,000,000 more 
women than men there, and these women find it difficult to 
live where the two sexes are so unbalanced in numbers. 

—A new cave has recenlly been discovered in Kentucky, 
which according to s local paper is not only going to dim 
the splendor and rival the celebrity of Mammoth Cave, 
but which contains the key “that will unlock the mystery of 
the pre-historic race of America, and also prove their 
identity with the ancient Egyptian race who undoubtedly 
crossed over and peopled this Continent, built temples, and 
flourished in a high degree of civilization until wiped out of 
existence by the hand of the ruthless savage.” This key 
consists of six mummies, some Masonic emblems, tables of 
hieroglyphics, bronze and copper vases, and pottery. 

—Thoee praccical “jokes” in which the joke consists in 
producing great terror in the victim ought to be made crim- 
inal offenses, at least in such a case as that which recently 
took place ‘in Ohio. A timorous and nervous young man 
in that State was accustomed to sleep with a loaded re 
volver at his side. A party of young scoundrels, nominally 
his friends, secretly drew the bullets from the cartridges, 
and then one wrapped in a sheet entered his room at night 
asaghost The sleeper awoke in great alarm and fired six 
times without any effect at the specter, which then witha 
hollow laugh threw the bullets at the bed. Upon this the 
victim of the joke fell back with a scream and was dis- 
covered, when lights were brought, a raving maniac. 

—The convict camps of Kentucky have been described as 
places of barbarous torture. A committee of the Legisla- 
ture is making an investigation. The testimony thus far 
taken seems to bear out the worst of the charges. In one 
camp, only thirteen out of fifty convicts survived a year of 
excessive labor at lumbering, insufficient food, secant cloth- 
ing, and entire absence of medical attention. Suitides have 
been common among the prisoners, and deliberate murders 
by the keepers, under the plea of enforcing discipline, have 
come to light. In acoal-mining camp, when the men pro- 
tested against going into a dangerous tunnel, the keeper 
drove them in at the mouth of acocked revolver. Three 
bours afterward a fall of earth killed eleven of them. The 
lash and the thumbscrew have been in use. These things 
ought to be investigated. 








Religious ews. 


MISSION NOTES. 


Turkey.—Armenia College at Harpoot reports 195 students 
—110 males, 85 females; also a steady advance in self-sup- 
port’and the standard of scholarship. An encouraging fact 
is this: ‘* Already our text-books and our graduates, at 
larger salaries than we pay even college teacners, and with 
no sacrifice of principle, are going into Armenian schools 
which would elee be wholly in the hands of infidel teachers, 
who are swarming over the land from Constantinople. . . . 
Our richest source of satisfaction is in the increasing relig- 
lousinfluence which pervades the institution, which in the best 
sense of the term is a Uhristian college.” The most intelli- 
gent of missionaries apprehend great straitness of bread in 
many parts of the empire, owing in part to the ravages of 
insects and the blight of rust; in part. also, to the oppres- 
sion of landiords. From furnishing the seed and taking half 
the crop, in one locality they changed the terms, requiring the 
tenants for four years to find theirown seed and give se 
much, whatever the crop. In one case the rent was sixty 
measures of wheat; the yield only thirty. 

Japan.—An editorial in a Tokio paper estimates the mar- 
tyrs to Christianity at 280,000. While opposed to Christian- 
ity, the writer thinks it cannot be put down by force, and 
that the Government should tolerate it, repeal its laws against 
it, which are not enforced, and leave each man to believe or 
reject it as he pleases. 

Pastor Ise, at Imabari, with three colporteurs and three 
evangelists, is doing good work in Shikoku. This man, 
who, a li'tle wnile ago, was regarded by his friends as hav- 
ing given himeelf to the service of the devil, now rejoices 
oyer the fact that the whole Ise family is Christian—grand- 
mother, mother, sister, wife, and an old nurse for twenty- 
seven years in the household. 

Mr. De Forest, of Osaka, writes of a doctor and his wife in 
the southern part of the city who, with no pastor and no 
church, hold meetings five evenings in the week to study the 
Bible, pray, and examine candidates for baptism. There are 
seven or eight such applicants, and a chapel is being built. 
He concludes with a remark suggestive to Christians on this 
side of the sea as well: ‘‘One or two Priscillas and Aquilas, 
with a church in their houses, can make alight that the devil 
cannot blow out.” 

The travslation of the Old Testament is going steadily for- 
ward, with Dr. Verbeck of the Reformed Church as chair- 
man of the Committee of Translation. Meanwhile the trans- 
lation of the New Testament goes steadily forward. On our 
recent expedition 1,200 portions and three entire New Testa- 
ments were sold in five working days, 


Matters at Aintab.—A correspondent writes: Aintab is sit- 
uated one hundred miles from the northeast corner of the 
Mediterranean sea, and is thee thousand two hundred feet 
above its surface. The height of Aintab moderates the cli- 
mate, which would otherwise be qnite unbearable in summer. 
In the winter sometimes we have bright summer-like days, 
and in come seasons no snow falls; but some years a large 
quantity falls. Just now the ground has been covered with 
snow for four days and it is cold; the thermometer stands at 
eighteen deg. Fahrenheit. The country isa rolling rocky coun- 
try, only the valleys were the fields can be irrigated being 
cultivated. Two-thirds of the surface under cultivation is 
given up to vineyards, co that they are, after the bare white 
rock of the hill tops, the most marked feature of the land- 
scape. Grapes iorm a large part of the food of the people. 
They make large quantities of grape sugar, which is used in 
the winter as a common article of food, and of which large 
quantities are exported. Manufactured raisins are also made 
and exported. Wine, though, is but little used and not ex- 
ported at all. 


It is now more than thirty years since the first missionaries 
came here: they were at first driven away with violence 
and in some instances stoned, but they returned, and long 
before this time the people of all classes have learned that 
the missionary is their best friend, and treat him accord- 
ingly. It has been the plan and practice of the missionaries 
to form the converts gathered into independent self-govern- 
ing churches, and the result has been just what was looked 
for. In the large places, and some of the smaller towns, 
there are strong, celf-supporting churches, and in many other 
places where the church still receives aid would still live 
and grow if all help were withdrawn, though they might be 
forced to get on without a pastor fora long time. Another 
proof of the deep root taken by the reformation in the hearts 
of the people of this country is the interest they show in 
education. For instance, they have established here in 
Aintaba college in which are gathered young men from all 
parts of the country where Turkish is the spoken language. 
True, the efforts of the Christians of this region were 
supplemented by friends in America and Great Britain, but 
it was the native Evangelical Union of the churches of 
Cilicia that inaugurated the movement, and made it their 
own both by the enthusiastic way they uave interested 
themselves and by their gifts. The college stands on high 
ground outside the city, overlooking on the north the plain 
of Aintab, with its vineyards and wheat fields, and on the 
south the high rocky hills with here and there between them 
in the valleys a vineyard. The college has at present eighty- 
five students, of whom twelve are in thé medical depart- 
ment. The number seems small, but the country is still 
suffering from the results of famine and of the war with 
Russia, and we look for a steady increase. 


Andover Notes.—Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., has been 
elected by the Trustees, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Visitors, as Professor Park’s successor in the Abbot Pro- 
fessorship of Christian Theology. The appointment has 
proved very satisfactory to the students and those specially 
interested, and it is hoped that he will begin his work next 
year. Dr. Smyth's three works, ‘‘ The Religious Feeling,” 
‘Old Faiths in New Light,” and ‘‘ The Orthodox Theology 
of To-day.” have shown him to be fully abreast of tke apol- 
ogetic and theological thought of the times.——The first 
number of the ‘‘ Theological Seminary Bulletin” has just 
been published by Mr. Draper. It is intended as a supple- 
ment to the annual catalogues of the Seminary, giving in- 
formation concerning the work done that could not well 
appear there. Its special object, however, is to preserve a 
record of what has been accomplished in ‘‘ The Fourth Year 
for Advanced Study.” Its statements of work done and its 
synopses of essays prepared will go a long way toward an- 
swering the question of the profitableness of a fourth year 
of study in our Thoological Seminary.——A new departure 
has been taken in the study of Homiletics. A system of 
scholarships has been partly provided for, to promote the 
practical work of Pastoral Theology. In the senior class 
three men have been appointed to these scholarships who 
are to have leave of absence for a time that they may per- 
sonally study Sunday-schools, charities aud prison reform. 
The mea will work under Dr. Tucker's direction, and report 
the results of their investigations to the class. 


India.—The Moratha Mission last Fall celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the occupation of Ahmednagar as a 
missionary station by opening a new building for the girls’ 
boarding school. This school was opened in 1838, *‘ the num- 
ber of students not to exceed twenty.” It has, after forty- 
three years, one hundred and forty-five pupils, and is now 
devoted to the education of the daughters of native Chris- 
tians. Of the one hundred pastors, teachers and preachers 
connected with this mission, the greater part are indebted to 
this seminary for their intelligent and excellent wives. 

The appointment of a Vice-Regal Commission in India “to 
inquire into the working of the Dispatch of 1854, and to con- 
sider the question of the education of the masses, and the en- 
couragement of higher education by private enterprise,” is 
made the subject of a Jengthy and able article in the ‘‘Church 
Missionary Intelligencer.” The Dispatch provided for the 
maintenance of governmental schools in which no direct 
Christian instruction was to be given, but where the Bible 
was to have a place alongside the Vedas and the Koran. 
The idea was to continue this aid for a time in the hope of 
simulating a desire for education which would lead to a 
popular demand, to be met by flourishing private institu- 
tions. As administered, it is claimed that the plan works for 
the benefit of the few, and they the rich; e. g., it is said that 
‘*the Educational Department in India is expending as much 
on educating one rich Brahman as would support a vil- 
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GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Methodist ministers are unanimously opposed to Logan’s 
Whiskey Tax bill. They think it would be a sin to support our schools 
from revenues derived from the sale of whiskey. 

—The quarterly meeting of the ministers and delegates from the 
Congregational Churches of Luzerne and Lackawanna Counties, 
Pa, was held at Carbondale, Pa. recently. An interesting essay 
was read by the Rev. John Edwards, Nanticoke—formerly a mis- 
sionary in Mexico—on Religious Profession. Seven Welsh sermons 
were preached during the two days, and one English sermon. Total 
abstinence and honesty in business transactions were the chief topica 
of discussion. 

—The Welsh Congregational Churches in Wyoming Valley, Pa, 
are fast becoming free of debt. The following have entirely cleared 
their debts during the past year anda half. Kingston, (the Rev. T. C. 
Edwards;) Minera, (the Rev. J. W. Williams ;) Nanticoke, (the 
Rev. John Edwards;) Plymouth, (the Rev. J. W. Morris;) and 
Pittston, except a little debt for repairing the parsonage, etc. Also 
in Lackawanna Valley, Providence, (the Re®. RS. Jones ;) Hyde 
Park, (the Rev. Lot Lake ;) and Mingoka, (no pastor.) 

—Fifty-one members of the Welsh Congregational Church of 
Hyde Park, Scranton, Pa., were granted letiers of dismission, 
recently, for the purpose of organizing an English Congregational 
Church, which is greatly needed to meet the tendency >f the rising 
generation of Welsh people toward the English language. In all the 
Welsh churches of the United States there are some who prefer 
English, and the number is increasing every year; and where no 
provision is made for them the youth drift away—some to the world, 
and a few to other denominations. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. E. D Towle, of New Bedford, Mass., has resigned his 
pastorate, and announces his intention of leaving the Methodist 
ministry on account of a change in doctrinal views. 

—The Rev. Frederick A. Thayer, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Westboro, Maes., is considering an urgent cal] from the 
Union Congregational Church of Quincy, Ill. Mr. Thayer’s pas- 
torate at Westboro has been very successful. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Greenwich, Conn., has purchased 
one of the finest sites in the town, and will make such alterations 
upon the buildings now on the property as may be necessary to 
make them suitable for temporary use for church and pastoral 
purposes. 

—The Rev. Charies R. Treat, formerly pastor of Second Con- 
gregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., and more recently Chap- 
lain at Antwerp in the service of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, has withdrawn from the Congregational body, and pro- 
poses to take orders in the Episcopal \ hurch. 

THE WEST. 

—A fifth Congregational Church has been organized at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., called the Vine Church. 

—The Congregational Church at Batavia, Ill., has given a call to 
the Rev. E. B. Minor, of Paxton, IIL 

—The Rev. J. L. Scudder, of Shrewsbnry, Mass., accepts a call to 
the First Congregational Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

—The Rev. A. V. Gulick, of the Reformed Church, Norwood Park, 
IIL, has resigned his pastorate, his resignation to take effect May 1. 

—In a suit for slander against E. Mitchell, an elder in the Cum- 
beriand Presbyterian Church, Danvers, IIl., his pastor, the Rev. J. 
Mullholland, has recovered $3,000 damages. 

—The meetings at Cincinnati under the charge of the Rev. 
Thomas Harrison continue to be largely attended. Of the thousand 
persons who have expressed desire to become Christians, over seven 
hundred profess to have been converted. The meetings are to be kept 
up till April. 

—Mormon missionaries sent ont from Salt Lake in the last five 
years aggregate abont 800, or 160 a year. Last year the number sent 
out was 189, besides 79 who went te Arizona for colonization pur- 
poses. Of the 800 sent out in the past five years, 284 labored in this 
country, 219 in Great Britain, 114 in Scandinavia, 17 in the Sandwich 
Islands and 13 in New Zealand. The missionaries remain abroad, 
on the average, about two years, 

—The Rev. C. H. Everest, for the last five years pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago, preached his farewell 
sermon, Sunday evening, Feb. 26. H's pastorate has been eminently 
succeesful. Large numbers have been added to the charch. The 
congregations have greatly increased. The Sabbath-school has 
quintupled. A floating debt of $12,000 and a bonded debt of $60,000 
have been paid. After a short visit to Dakota, and a few week’s rest 
in the East, Mr. Everest and his family will go to California. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Internal Presbyterian Conference of Anstralia,which is held 
every other year, meets in Sydney in April. The meeting of the 
General Assembly of Australia will not, therefore, take place till 
March, 1883. 

—Archdeacon Allen wants the Convocation of Canterbury to ap- 
point a committee to mark passages in the Revised New Testament 
whicn are clearer than they are feund in the Authorized Version, to 
the end that they may be read in the churches, 

—The latest reports of the State Church of Prussia indicate a 
steady increase in the number of theological students. In 1876 
the number of students was 559; in 1881 It rose to 996. In the whole 
empire it was, in 1870, 1,536; last year, 2,384. The universities of 
Leipesic, Halle and Berlin received the largest number of these min- 
isterial candidates. The deficiency in candidates is therefore rapidly 
growing less. In 1880 some thirty-eight churches were erected and 
many restored. The receipts from official collections were $166,272, 
and bequests amounted to $364,562. There are about 6,600 clerical 
positions, 

—Atarecent meeting of the English Curates’ Alliance a resolu- 
tion affirming the principle that ** the people should havea distinct 
voice in the appointment ef their ministers” was lost, the majority 
regarding the step as being likely to lead to Congregationalism. The 
report suggested that, for the information of the Bishops, formal 
registers of the assistant clergy should be kept in every diocese, 
recording their antecedents and attainmenta. This suggestion was 
adopted. From a statement of facts appended to the report it ap- 
peared there are 5,300 assistant clergy in work and between 4,000 
and 5,000 anattached. 

—The London “ Spectator” thus states the position of the great 
majority of the Bishops of the Convocation of Canterbury on the 
question of ritualism : “ The Ritualists are not to be held worthy of 
even the emaliest toleration. The bishops do not wish to alter the 
law; on the contrary, they wish to see the law carried out in the 
most stringent way possible. All their anxiety is that it should be 
enforced quietly and effectively, not as at present, noisily and in- 
effectively. They are annoyed by the sight of Mr. Green impris- 
oned, but they would not be in the least annoyed by the sight of Mr. 
Green deprived. That they would recognize as a satisfactory and 
weil-merited penalty—a penalty neither unnecessary for the vindica- 
tion of the law, nor in excess of the latest legislation on the subject 
of situal_oniformity,” J 
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Gv. Beecher iu the West. 


THE MORAL USES OF LUXURY AND 
BEAUTY.* 


{The following lecture was delivered by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher at Sherwood Upera House, Ottawa, Ill., on Tuesday, March 
7th, the Rev. D. L. Macpherson in the chair. The house was 
crowded in every part, including the stage. The chairman having 
introduced the speaker, witha brief deprecation of the arbitrari- 
ness of the custom which prescribed this even in the case of a speaker 
of such widely extended popularity, Mr. Beecher spoke as fol- 
lows: 

N a community given to practical views, the good 
sense of the gweat majority of business men—and 
women—is in favor of enterprise, and of that frugality 
and economy which shal] result in amassing property ; 
and so long as property retains itself within narrow 
bounds, it is viewed with the graciousness of their appro- 
bation. And yet there exists at the same time in the com- 
munity such a vague sense of the unspirituality of the 
treasures of this life, and of the dangers that inhere in 
them, together with some sort of concience—they know 
not what—or fear, that when a minister of the Gospel 
comes before an audience to advocate the acquirement of 
Riches, and to justify Luxury, and to incite men to the 
procurement of the Beautiful, it produces a discordant 
wave, more or less discernible according to th e moral 
position of people. it is curious to ask ourselves 
how we come under the influence of such a feeling? It 
did not belong to antiquity ; it certainly was not the feel- 
ing of the saints of the Old Testament. It did not be- 
longto any of the classical nations. 

Poverty has been, all the world over and everywhere, 
assumed to be a burden and curse, and all that philoso- 
phy has ever undertaken to do was to teach men how to 
bear its necessary evils; but that poverty itself was 
an evil has been undisputed. And yet we find in this 
most enterprising Christian community and age this 
vague, underlying, twilight feeling adverse to the ac- 
quirement of riches as an important end in life. You will 
notice that after great causes have been in operation their 
effects continue to run after the causes themselves have 
ceased, as the waves run high after the winds that 
raised them have gone down. Dogmas, the doctrines 
and the practices of the medieval age, we have outgrown 
them technically ; but the customs to which they gave rise 
and which influenced the household and the interior 
economy of life, these remain long after we have eradi- | 
cated the cause which originally produced them. 

The Puritan influence upon New England, and through 
New England on America, has been one kind of influence 
which has produced this state of feeling of which I have 
spoken. That great body of great men were not men 
who either sought or obtained the favor of men. They 
were men who disdained what was then the ‘‘ power and 
the fashion of the world,” and set themselves apart as 
tokens that are never popular ; and as they were men 
who sprang up under a protest, and therefore by r2ac- 
tion, they were partial men, and held only so much of 
the truth as was necessary for them and for the work 
that was at their bands. It is supposed that they were 
stern. They were. That they despised innocent pleas- 
ures. They did. That they hated art. They seem to 
have done so. That they were iconoclasts, and destroyed 
things beautiful and innocent in themselves. It is surely 
so; and yet— 

And yet—there never lived a nobler band of men; 
never lived any band of men (taking them comprehen- 
sively) who ever had less quarrel with the beautiful and 
the luxurious and the elements of happiness than they 
had! What is the solution of this riddle? It is this: 
Monarchy on the throne and prelacy in the church had 
used all these elements as a spider uses its filmy web, 
swinging it round and round the victim which it intends 
in a moment to devour. The common people of Europe 
had almost been abolished. Their value as individual 
men was nothing. What a man is worth in right of 
himself—you cannot tell that by the measure we usually 
apply to men as citizens. A man is worth to the State 
what he can contribute. They are highest who con- 
tribute the highest—the function of the brain: .philoso- 
phy, moral influences, inventions, discoveries, all forms 
of skill—these rank men high ; but the average masses 
of men are merely executants, who originate nothing 
and merely carry out by rote what has been prepared for 
them before them. Still, as they produce more than 
they consume, they are regarded as of some value to the 
State, and are respectable workingmen. But you come 
presently to a class of men in every community, growing 
larger and larger as you recede from the centers of 
Christian civilization—a class of men who do not produce 
as much as they consume. They do not raise as, much as 
they eat. What is the value of a man as a citizen who 
doesn’t produce as much as he consumes or raise as much 
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ashe eats? He lives; but he’s a minus quantity ; he has 
no value. I tell you three quarters of the people of this 
globe eat more than they raise. Three-fourths of the 
population of this globe, therefore—measured by political 
economy—are of no value to the State individually. 
The individual, nevertheless, may be of some value to 
the State, though he isn’t individually. Take one or two 
letters out from a fount of type—take “‘a” and ‘‘o”— 
what are one or two letters amongst the many charac- 
ters? But if you take these latter, and put them to- 
gether, spelling first words, and then forming sentences 
with the types, then these individual letters become use- 
ful by losing their individuality. What is a single brick 
good for—except to throw at a cat or a dog or something ? 
But assemble together a million of them according 
to rule and you see a huge warehouse, or a mansion or 
a great church: they have lost their individuality, and 
become another thing. They yet have their value, 
though they themselves are lost in that which they con- 
stitute. 

Now in Europe men are worth what they are good for 
to make up a State, to make up armies, or to make 
churches ; but individually the great under-men of 
Europe are and have been worthless individually. 

Here comes in the Reformation, which is only the re- 
vival of the New Testament doctrine that a man is worth 
not merely what he is as to value to the State, but that 
he is to be appraised at the value he is toGod. He is not 
only a workman—a character of time—but he is a Son of 
God, and heir to eternity. No man can tell what that 
man is worth until is seen what the outcome is in the 
Eternity. No man can measure by a finite standard 
a man to whom belong the latitude and longitude of 
immortality. When our Master would illustrate this 
great truth, and drew a pictorial parable of the General 
Judgment in which the world was separated on the right 
and on the left hand, and one portion welcomed and the 
other denounced, both the welcomed and the denounced 
plead ‘‘ Lord, when ever saw we thee a stranger, sick, 
naked, in prison, and ministered to thee”—or did not 
minister to thee—‘‘ then shall he say to them ”—and he 
was speaking in a country where every class of people 
gathered about his feet—lepers, the miserable blind, 
thieves, harlots, all sorts—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it” 
—or not done it—‘‘ unto one of the least of these ye have 
done it unto me,” or have not. He did not select in 
order to indicate the value of human nature before God. 
He did not select the philosopher, the crowned head, the 
eminent priest, but man, developed in a large, robust 
way. He went to the bottom of society until there was 
below—nothing. Such is the sanctity of human nature 
inherent that he who touches the lowest and least creature 
buffets me. God indorses the bottom, not the top, of 
human nature. What then must be the value inherent 
ina man of whom such a thing can be said, of the rank 
and dignity of the invisible power there is wrapped up in 
that identification of that love of God not with repentant 
men, and virtuous men, and great men, and eminently 
wise men, but with the least and lowest lost creature 
that walks and breathes on the earth? What must be 
his value with God? I go into your house and see a 
babe in your arms. I say, ‘‘ What is the value of that 
child? How much will you take for it?’ You will 
laugh metoscorn. You will say to me, ‘‘ Gold cannot 
buy it, counted against my child, nor all the precious 
gems on earth” There is no assignable value in the 
market, and there is no such thing as valuing a human 
soul. And if the love in human life isso strong, what 
must be the value that God puts upon the creature that 
is his son? Though he be wandering in the twilight, 
though he is yet undutiful, yet he is the son of God. 

When this truth came out in Europe it was the Refor- 
mation. That is the real core and center of the Refor- 
mation. Man’s value individually. Not because how high 
he is, nor if he is a man of genius, norif he belongs to 
this, that or the other state—but because he belongs to 
God. This was the truth that shook Europe. Then, 
too, were asserted the rights of the intellect of man— 
that man has a right to think; the rights of the con- 
science of man—that man has a right to choose his re- 
ligion ; the rights of the worship of man—that every 
man has a right to say to every priest, ‘‘Get out of my 
light! Away from between him and myself! Let me 
look up to God my Father in my plenary personal lib- 
erty!” This was the Reformation. 

Now the Puritans of England simply went on to apply 
these doctrines to the emancipation of the masses of men 
in England. They found them buried in dirt and super- 
stition—grown ignorant in inconceivable superstition (in- 
conceivable to us) —and they undertook to exhume them. 
They found that one of their first obstacles lay in the 
bribes that priests and kings had been giving ; for they 
had said, ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourselves about civic rights, 
leave them to us, we will guard them ;” and the priests 
had said ‘‘ Don’t touch dogmas and worship. Let them 
be, and we will give you feast-days, and provide all 
manner of expiatory pleasure for you.” This is the 
mess of pottage for which they gave up their rights as 
citizens and immortal beings. The Puritans despised 
this, What was there in art, what was there in dress 
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that did not represent corrupt courts? What was there 
in painting that did not either represent the fcetid lies of 
antiquity or medieval superstition? What was there in 


the cathedrais that did not keep out the pure white light 


| of God’s sun with crystal lies? The Puritans decapitated 





| they got 


one of those opposed to the arrangement ; because they 
had all taken money at the hands of the oppressors, and 
plead against the liberty of the common people. You may 
say that it was tempestuous—it was inexpedient—it was 
in haste. Very likely. If they could have seen as far 
forward as we can backward, they might have thought 
so too; but it seemed to them the danger was so near 
and so poignant there was but one way to take with it, 
and that was to destroy it. If I ride along in the twi 
light, and seeing a rabbit inn cently running at the side 
of the road, let fly a missile at what I find is no rabbit, 
but an aninval that can fire itself, it’s no use my going 
back home to put clean clothes on me. 
my clothes. 


I’ve got to bury 
That’s the only thing. There are a great 
many things in this world that have got to be buried 
before they can live again. 

Well, the Puritan fashioning himself to the exigencies 
of his time—fighting courts, fighting strong monarchies, 
fighting customs and habits, fighting the ignorant com- 
mon people—esteemed nothing better than manhood. He 
became a stern man. He was looking on higher interests 
which are more familiar to us than they were to the peo 
ple of their day. When they came over to New Eng- 
They 
had too.much of poverty to indulge, even if they had de- 
sired it, in Luxury and Beauty. New England was plain, 


land they brought with them—well, themselves. 


staunch, substantial, as now: aiming always at the in- 
side of the man and seeking to bring him up from the bot 
tom of society—that each should be a man; not so much 
to wear silken dresses, or to sit at the dear delights of the 
banqueting table, as to be a man ; staunch, sturdy sons of 
They were the salvation of this country, for by 
the Puritans all our laws and all our customs were 
framed ; and those laws framed by the Puritans in New 
England and their customs have been transferred to 
every city and every territory of this continent, until 
now they regulate the whole people of this continent of 
America. * When you look at the equipage that has been 
established for the recognition of the rights of man, for 
bills of rights, for the protection of rights, and for rais- 
ing up men from the bottom of society, remember that 
all sprung from the old Puritan wisdom which sought and 
thought ; which sought to emancipate the common peo- 
ple, and to elevate the lowest and poorest. 


valor. 


Out of this there sprung a disesteem and even a sus- 
picion of the beautiful. They had seen plenty of it in the 
old land, and naturally had an aversion to it in the new 
land, as reminding them of the old times and old places. 
Iamachild of New England from head to foot, inside 
and out, and I remember perfectly well the hunger of 
my young life for that which was beautiful, until I 
learned to feed it from the sources which God opens in 
the heavens and on earth to all—the poorest as well as 
the richest. There never was a picture in my father’s 
house, excevt one or two which my mother drew. I 
don’t remember to have seen an Object of beauty there 
in a single instance—unless a pair of bright brass candle- 
sticks which stood in their dignity on the mantel were 
such. I knew not what it was to see anything in the 
house from ‘‘the room Beautiful.” Abundance of pro- 
vision ; good enough clothing ; plenty of schooling (a lit- 
tle too much) and of all things that tended to develop 
the inward man, but not a sign nor token of beauty. 
Nor did it come to me ever to see a picture till 1834, 
when I was twenty-two or twenty-three. Then I mi- 
grated to Cincinnati, and began to see some pictures. 
Thus barren—almost absolutely barren—was New Eng- 
land in the element of the beautiful in her homes. It is 
ali changed now. New England stands in the foremost 
rank of those communities that are developing the new 
gospel of the beautiful, aud when she puts her plow 
once in the soil, she generally drives her furrow from 
one end of the field clear through to the other. 

This had been one of the influences that had been at 
work in New England, and the feeling had been strength. 
ened and consolidated until it had grown into indiffer- 
ence. 

Then there was another element which had been at 
work—a strong kind of religious prejudice against the 
acquisition of riches; ora feeling that existed that if 
riches they were very dangerous gifts, 


| This is the face of the New Testament as interpreted by 





ascetics. ‘‘ How hardly shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven. 


they that have riches 
It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven.”” Now if this were spoken 
in our day in respect to riches—that is, of enterprise, 
skill, industry, forbearance, in the vigor of the common 
moralities of life, it would surprise us. But its applica- 
tion was local, provincial. Palestine was overrun by 
Roman robbers. She had been beaten down to the very 
ground. Poverty was universal; riches, solitary. 
Riches were then never the product of honesty, but 
always the result of rapine and extortion, till the in- 
crease of extortion and the succession of wrong to wroug 
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wrung the last drop of blood from the people ; and the 
presumption was that whenever a man was rich he had 
thus become rich. His riches were attaint. This was the 
proper construction of these words, He was looking out 
upon a state of things in which the people were so im- 
poverished that they could say the Lord’s Prayer and 
exist. ~ 

You know you never pray the Lord’s Prayer. You 
never can. ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Why you've got it,—your ‘‘daily bread.” You've 
got a month’s supply ahead. What are you praying 
for? Why do you pray for what you have already got ? 
So our teachers say this petition is to be construed as 
a general recognition of our dependence upon Provi- 
dence. That’s so; but it wasn’t so where it was heard 
for the first time. Where the people were so poor that as 
the day broke a man did not know if there would be 
enough to satisfy the hunger of his children ere the sun 
went down, and the poor mother, full of the instincts of 
maternal love, trembled and wept, they could pray 
‘* ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ to still our hunger 
and to keep our life.” 

That’s past long ago. We never can pray that again 
except in time of famine or extreme emergency. Where 
that was uttered, the condition of things was universal 
poverty, except where some solitary individual showed 
up possessed of a measure of enormous riches, the re- 
sult of enormous scoundrelism. How easy it was to 
say ‘‘ How hardly shall a rich man enter the kingdom 
of God. It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for this to be done.” Yet you will 
take notice that our Master went and dined with rich 
men, yet did not rebuke them because they were rich. 
Here and there were Pharisees—here and there single 
men that had property—who went after instruction ; 
they are exhorted to use their riches manfully and Chris- 
tianly, but nowhere do we find that there is any com- 
mand or even intimation that in and of themselves riches 
are injurious. In regard to the ascetic interpretation of 
these things I will treat later on. 

Now, when we come back to these general views of 
the community we very soon find that while theologically, 
while ethically, there is this vague impression, there is, 
on the other hand, a grateful recognition that riches are 
worth something. Indeed, I have always found that 
scruples of conscience regarding the lawfulness of riches 
were treated best by making people rich. As soon as a 
man comes to property he finds his troubles all disappear 
in regard to the rightfulness of holding property. He 
calls it Providence, and takes it, and goes his way rejoic- 
ing. I do not think that riches are more dangerous 
than poverty. I do not think that human nature lays 
one under a higher stress of temptation through 
riches than it does through poverty. I know that riches 
make men proud. Is there no pride among the poor ? 
I know that rich men are self-seeking and vain. Are 
poor people free from this! I know that rich men may 
be envious of those in their company, and have ambition 
to excel each other in mere outward display of riches and 
amassing the riches themselves. Is there no avaricious 
desire among the poor? no discontent? no coarse, en- 
vious squabbles? I tell you it is not riches and it is not 
poverty—it is human nature that lies back of both of 


_them that is dangerous, and that is the trouble. So far 


from riches being dangerous, within proper bounds, the 
procurement of riches is training in morality, and so far 
as the use of riches is concerned it is the development of 
the spiritual man as distinguished from the animal man. 
What is a poor man? It is a man whose utmost in- 
dustry day by day only enables him to feed himself, 
clothe himself and shelter himself. That's all he can do. 
It is a man whose reason, moral sense and all his social 
sensibilities, highly organized, is obliged to buckle down to 
continuous work just to keep the animal alive that is 
himself—just to feed himself. He is in eternal bondage 
to the flesh. I call that a poor man; and not only 
that, but if he is contented I am ashamed of him. 
Talk about contentment! It’s always right for a man 
to be contented when he can’t help himself ; but content- 
ment was never made to stand over against aspiration 
and ambition, and blot them out of his soul. No man 
should take defeat at the hand of anything exeept death 
in such a matter as this. Where a man is working hard 
just to maintain his animal existence in this life, and 
nothing more, apparently no possible opening for him, if 
he can by the exercise of the extreme care, labor and 
skill accumulate property so that he can stop that grind- 
ing struggle and say, ‘‘I’m able now to probably supply 
myself, week after week, month by month and year by 
year with enough to enable me fo stretch up,and breathe, 
and look around and enjoy myself with leisure, and 
especially study, and aim at something higher than my 
former mere animal existence ; I’ve got a vacation now, 
by reason of a little property, so that I can grow up in the 
higher realms of my own nature”—then that man in so 
laying up is beginning the foundation of property. Now, 
if in that period, having got a little more, he uses it all up, 
if he eats it as fast as he earns it, if he says ‘‘I want 
. I don’t know what will become of me to-mor- 
row ; I’m a little beforehand ; but, nevertheless, I’llhave 


my spree and my frolic,” and so never gets on; he thrusts 
himself down again te the animal line, and there he lives. 

Now, I have been severely censured for saying severe 
things of workingmen which I never said; but I 
do say severe things against them. I’m not a poli- 
tician, and therefore I don’t care a cent whether they 
vote for me or not, but it seems I’m fore-ordained to say 
disagreeable things sometimes to people who do not want 
to hear them. I say with regard to the young working- 
man of America, that if ordinary health is given him, 
and ordinary mental endowments, if a young man in 
the community is not above all possible want by the time 
that he is thirty-five, if by then he does not stand upon a 
competency, it is because he is an immoral man. There is 
opportunity—under our heaven, on our soil, and among 
our prolific influences for the geneses of life, there is 
opportunity which no man can miss—except he sins in 
the missing. 

I went into a large nail factory in Wheeling the other 
day and was greatly interested, as I am everywhere, 
in looking into the founderies and factories, and wher- 
ever men are struggling: for I believe in the common 
people. Every hair of my head, every bone of my body, 
every fiber of my being belongs to the struggling classes 
of the world. Going over one of these factories with 
the superintendent, I said to him, ‘‘ What are the wages 
of these men?” He replied, ‘‘ Forty to eighty dollars a 
week.” ‘‘ Good gracious !” said I ; ‘‘ forty toeighty dollars 
a week! Why, it’s great wages. Do they save it?” 
‘Not a cent.” ‘‘ What do they do with it? ‘‘ Drink it, 
gamble it, spreeit; and at the end of the week they 
haven't a penny.” 

Tell me now whether these men are moral or immoral. 
Whether they don’t say to themselves, ‘‘ Soul, take thine 
ease.” Eat anddrink. You've got the means to do it.” 
All their after-trouble is as nothing to them ; the house- 
hold is as nothing ; the night meeting, the drink, the 
singing, the jollity—these are everything—this the present 
—the present self-indulgence. 

It is the duty of every young man to say to his body, 
‘* Look here, I'll fodder you just as much as is necessary 
to get all the work out of you I can, and not a single oat 
more; not one.” It makes no difference to you that 
your neighbor lives higher than you do. Thathas nothing 
to do with you. You've got business in this world to 
attend to to develop your maahood ; and to emancipate 
yourself from eternal bondage to the flesh it is your busi- 
ness to put yourself on wholesome allowance and stick to 
that. Out of every single dollar earned lay by some- 
thing, even though it be small, from week to week and 
month to month, year to year, until by and by you have 
sufficient capital to start in larger business—still carrying 
on that process—and by the time you are thirty-five you 
will owe no man anything ; you will own your house, 
your ground and your stock and own sufficient capital 
for the moderate business of common life, besides own- 
ing the wife and children God will have given you 
meanwhile. 

I ask you whether I am speaking extravagantly when 
I say that under our institutions, under our political 
economy and such endless markets of industry, if a man 
practices foresight, economy and rigid care in attending 
to his business and laying the foundation of a little prop- 
erty for himself and his children, whether at thirty-five 
any ordinary man should be poor? (A voice: No.) He 
ought not to be. I’m glad there’s one man of good sense 
in this audience. But if a young man wants to begin 
where his father left off, in other words, if he wants to 
cheat Providence, in other words, if he wants to steal— 
and almost everybody does—that man wants to steal 
or in other words get something he does not pay any- 
thing for. If he wants to get possession before he 
has earned possession, if he wants pleasure before 
he has earned its price, if he wants its price before he 
has complied with that great law of quid pro quo, and 
given something for everything (which is God’s law that 
underlies Providence in this world and marks every man 
as a thief who wants something for nothing, or is un- 
willing to pay full equivalent for the pleasures he gets), 
he wants to steal. But when our young men start in life 
they all want to wear better clothes and to live in a way 
they have no business to. They are ashamed of being 
thought poor. Boys earning a small salary strut around 
the street smoking twenty-five cent abominations, acting 
as if they were sons of millionaires. We are full of this 
thing. Fools! Fools! Not only fools, but criminals ! 

Now I have stated that any man in America ought to 
stand upon an independence of fairly earned property of 
his own at the age of thirty-five. Then comes the next 
question. When a man has achieved it—for you will 
observe I am not speaking in this connection of men who 
have already got their riches, not of those men who are 
favored, and so far advanced that they have in store 
their golden treasure ; but that I am speaking of younger 
men, laboring men—when a man has got foward so far 
that he begins to institute his household, don’t you know 
that it costs no more to have things beautiful than it does 

to have them ugly ; to have good form than bad form? If 
aman is going to build a house, an. ugly house costs just 





as much as a handsome house costs. Ifa man is going 


to set his table it costs nomore to have ware that is beau- 
tiful—that is graceful in form—than it does to have it 
homely. When he sits down to his meals opposite his 
wife and children, should he be contented to use huge 
old-fashioned coarse ware? If it is cheaper, or out of his 
reach, he may say to himself, ‘‘ I submit to this till I can 
do better,” but to be contented with it is not creditable 
to anybody. Why not feed something higher ; tha eye as 
well as the body? Why not? What is a cup good for 
except to drink out of, or a plate except to eat from / 
This brings me at once to the question of luxury. 

“Do you believe in luxury?” will you say? Ido. 
‘“Do you pretend to be a minister of the Now Testa- 
ment?” I think I amas nearthat asanything. ‘‘ Do 
you think that the spirit of the New Testament runs in 
that direction?” It depends, my friend, a good deal 
upon what idea you have of luxury. Your idea and 
mine may not be the same. There is the luxury which 
consists in over-feeding the natural appetite. I don’t be 
lieve in that—in gorging one’s self with dainty meats, 
sitting at banquets, craving for richer and rarer wines, 
until one’s whole life turns on sensuous physical enjoy- 
ment. I don’t believe in that; but I also don’t believe 
that it makes no difference what a man chooses to 
eat and drink. I believe that there is a difference— 
all the difference between the Kingdom of Heaven and 
the Kingdom of the Devil. One man eats intelligently 
and moderately of properly prepared well chosen food, and 
has grace; the other of abominable food fried in fat, and has 
the devil. I tell you indigestion is the kingdom of dark- 
ness in this world, and good health is next akin to grace. 
I think when the reformation comes in that cleans up all 
the odds and ends of society it will very likely come in 
at the kitchen. We shall learn how to get wholesome 
food in moderate amounts, and above all properly pre- 
pared food, and we shall no longer bolt it as though we 
were shoveling coal into a coal cellar. I sometimes con- 
tend about men not being dainty in their food. I would 
that they were more dainty, and that they would feed 
the sight as well in a daintier manner on the Beautiful. 
What do I consider luxury is then a proper question. 
In a Christian sense it is the development through our 
property of those elements of the beautiful and pleasur- 
able that feed the higher senses instead of the lower. 
An old farmer may complain ‘‘ My children are all the 
time wanting all sorts of things that I’ve done very wel] 
without. My daughters stand by, and they are wanting 
pictures, and books, and one thing and another, and I 
don’t see as they want ’em. I’m perfectly willing to 
give my family all the substantials they want ; but these 
fol-de-rols I don’t believe in.” What does the man mean 
by ‘‘ substantials’’ when he says that he is willing to 
give them all the necessaries of life: Why, he means 
beef, pork, and cabbage bread, a comfortable bed, 
warm clothes. That's pig fare. It’s just what 
he gives this pigs. He’s willing to feed his animals 
and he’s willing to feed his family; but when it 
comes to things higher than those of mere animal life— 
when beautiful clothes are desired as well as warm cloth- 
ing, when beautiful things are craved for in the house as 
well as the house itself that turns the rain and snow— 
why, then, ‘‘ he has no idea of that sort.” He speaks the 
truth ; there are some men who have no idea of anything 
higher than the mouth. I say that there is hunger of 
greater imperiousness than that of the mouth; there is 
the hunger of the ear for all that is sweet in sound; the 
hunger of the eye for all that is blessed in beauty through- 
out the realm of God ; there is the hunger of the affec- 
tions for love and sympathy in our daily lives ; the hun- 
ger of the tastes, the moral sensibilities, as well as the 
appetites. ‘‘ Well,” says he, ‘‘ You have all the neces- 
saries of life, and what do you want more?” Don’t you 
want to feed the higher qualities as well as the corporeal ! 
Are they the parts you want to starve? There is many 
a man in whom the great upper chambers of a vast inner 
spiritual life lie unswept, neglected and ungarnished. 
All that is divinest and noblest in his nature has lapsed 
through desuetude. Willing, prompt and eager, there is 
none to hear its cries of hunger ; naught that feeds it— 
the man is too busied with his bodily self. 

That is luxury which feeds the spiritual man. With 
it man is fed with higher reason and higher spiritual 
sense. It is all that is noble and pure in the higher range 
of externals. That is what I call luxury. And if the 
New Testament is not in agreement with that view I 
shall never undertake to understand the Book again. 

The question then comes next as to the Beautiful ; but 
it is only a part of the question of Luxury, is is the sense 
of appetite which we feel in our higher elements. I hold 
that the road of all in this world of the development of 
man’s self has been the road of wealth, and that on the 
road to the development of wealth the d2velopment of 
the new Beautiful that has been regularly unfolding 
tself, st8p by step, through the Providence of God, in the 
man and in the family. Nay, more, that the development 
of man asan ethical being largely depends upon the] devel- 

opment of himself as an zsthetical being. In other words, 
the spiritual man takes hold of the Beautiful in this life 
and ¢hat life which is to come. Did you ever read in the 





( Concluded on page 266.) 
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Financial and Snsnrance. 








THE WEEK. 


We have before us a list of over fifty 
railway companies which give their 
earnings for the month of February. 
These earnings are made on an average 
increase of thirteen and a half per cent. 
of milage, and show an increase of 
twenty-five percent., about, over the cor- 
responding month of last year. There 
are exceptional roads in this list which 
exhibit a deerease, and others which 
show a remarkable increase. Those 
which show a decrease are the south- 
western roads, which have some of them 
suffered fearful drawbacks on account 
of the disastrous floeds. Those which 
exhibit scarcely any increase, notwith- 
standing the increase of milage, are the 
connections with the south and south- 
west systems, whose business has been 
curtailed by the blockades on account of 
the floods’; and those which have 
earned a heavy increase are the Granger 
roads, so called: Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
Chicago and North Western, Wabash, 
and the immediate connections of these 
trunks. These last roads are fortunate 
in passing through regions where the 
crops last year were exceptionaily good, 
as in Minnesota, northwestern Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, and therefore have a large 
traffic of grain at an improvement of 
rates. But on the whole the railroads 
of the West are gaining, financially, a 
position of stability and strength which, 
with another year of good production, 
will place many of them on a dividend- 
paying footing. 

It is well to look at this fact in connec- 
tion with the severe shrinkage which has 
taken place in most of the security list 
of our exchanges. While it is true that 
many stocks were marked up far beyond 
their real value, and were therefore en- 
titled to take a lower level in prices, it is 
equally true that many of these shares 
have declined to figures which must be 
safe for investors and speculative capi- 
talists, and will doubtless at this lower 
range attract both classes of purchasers, 

The receipts of grain at the leading 
lake and river ports, including all de- 
scriptions, during February aggregate a 
very large increase over February of last 
year, and also of 1880 for the same month, 
The comparisons between 1881 and 
1882 for the time named are as follows: 
For 1881 at eight leading Western cities 
the receipts were 9,166,045 bushels of all 
kinds; for 1882 atthe same cities the 
receipts were 14,104,951 bushels. The dif- 
ference between the receipts in February 
of the present yearand February of 1880 is 
nearly as large in favor of 1882. These 
figures serve to confirm and explain the 
large earnings of the northwestern sys- 
tem of roads. 

The stock market is still suffering 
from further liquidations of speculative 
holdings—although the decline in prices 
for the past week is confined mostly to 
coal-carrying roads and two or three 
highly speculative stocks. The prices 
other than these named will not show 
any material changes from a week ago. 
The bank statement shows an increase 
of reserves of $3,300,000. The deposits 
have increased $4.600,000, while the 
loans have decreased 7,000,000. This 
condition reflects a very healthy move- 
ment—and indicates that the liquidation 
of the week has placed stocks in the 
hands of people who have paid for them. 
Money is easy at four per cent. to five 
per cent. 








J, & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEBERS, 

94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

ww Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 





of Money on Europe, etc. 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


 fisk & Hatch, 


s Nassau St., N. Y, 





“OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affaare on the 31et December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 


Dati dicen sanmakwbanahsakinaneiad $4,089,487 10 
Premiums on Poncies not marked off 
lst January, 1881 ..........eeeeeees 1,587,534 47 
Total Marine Premiums...........'.. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 3ist December, 1881.. $4,110,176 72 
paid during the ————. 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

WEED cone cocnapselessebscesscedcnccee 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, Uksehe encenesceccce 491,148 18 
Premio Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,681,294 23 
cack cocssccdsiccsocesons 847,165 99 


AMOUR, 0 oo cccvccceccccccece ee $18,165,466 40 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Ferty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H,. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
pie th 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JO HORACE GRAY 
beaks DENNIS. ED D ee OORLIES, 
Tews CURT a3 LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
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GORDON Ww NHAM FD WIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT , STUART, 
WM. STURGIS JAS. G. DEF REST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUEL 
JOSIAH 0. LOW 





THOS, yOUNGS, THOS Boob: tReen: 
oO, A. HA HORACE K. ER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLE oat ; 
CHAS, P. BURDETT. jOuNL. 
DiTAILES DENNIS, Vice Pres 
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EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 


3. W. 8CHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 


FR. BEC 


NEw 


season W 


prices. 





ARTISTIC WALL PAPEPs 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


K & CO., 


Corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 


TORE. 


IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming 


ill be found a reproduction of the most 


choice and expensive fabrics of European de- 
sign and manufacture, among which appear 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries 
so much used im former times. We offer a 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated 
with antique designs stamped and raised upon 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 
us, which represent, to an astonishing degree, the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing 
truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, 
if desired, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
and to which we give our personal supervision. 





AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI. 
CAGO, 





Canital Stock, $1,000,900, 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 

© te and Private Investors, 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corducted f- 
Counties. Towns and Cities, and for Rail oad 
Companies and other Corporations 

CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Keceivers or 


LL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RIT on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or; 
convert them into interest-paying in vestments. 
i and other information furnisbed on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 





= CHICK 
PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
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Reserve for re-insurance.............. $1,458,827 07 
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Capital paid in Cash..........  ...... 1,060,000 00 
NIG 05. 6. 6sn esos dcoscennonenes 1,406,720 81 

Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business under [the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000, 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cyrus Peck, Sec’y. 
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Science and Art. 


Art Notrs.—The ‘Magazine of Art” characterizes 
the year 1881 as prolific, not of great pictures, but of 
great prices for pictures.——Mr. C. S Reinhart, the 
well-known American artist, has settled in Paris for 
the present, being engaged on work for the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers.——The Fine Arts Society of Lon- 
don, wishing to prove that England has a school of 
marine painters superior to any other in Europe, has 
made a special exbibition of pictures having to do 
with the sea. Weimar, the little capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Germany, is said to be the 
most delightful art center in the world. Its artistic 
and literary activity is marvelous. The first wood- 
cut now known to the world appeared about 1423, and 
nobody has any idea who cut the block._——The Spring 
Exhibition at the Academy of Design will, it is said, 
be remarkably strong this year.——Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt’s new house in this city is said to surpass 
any of the European palaces in the matter of decora- 
tion. The ceiling of one room is paneled with the 
most costly pictures.——The artistic career of John 
Lumell, the English landscape painter, was of almost 
unprecedented duration. He became a Royal Acade- 
mician at the age of thirteen, and ceased work a few 
weeks before bis death, which occurred last January, 
in his ninetieth year.——The late Bayard Taylor was 
a man of remarkable versatility of genius. It now 
seems that he was something of an artist. Nearly 150 
sketches and studies executed by him in the course of 
his extensive travels have been on exhibition in this 
city. Although, of course, amateurish in character, 
they showed plainly his artistic powers. 


Art rm Boston.—The new building erected for the 
Art Club is as decorative in its architecture as its much- 
decorated neighbors of the Back Bay distriet. Brick 
of a good deep re@ was used in its construction, and 
the ornamentation is of terra-cotta, including several 
terra-cotta panels with a conventionel design in low 
relief, placed in prominent position. Two entrances 
are provided, one to the club proper and another to 
the picture gallery on the second floor, where an ex- 
hibition of paintings, spoken of as being one of the 
best recently seen in Boston, is now in progress.—— 
At the Fine Art Museum a memorial collection of pict- 
ures by Mrs. 8. T. Dorrah is being shown. Mrs. Dorrah, 
whose work is of the Dusseldorf school, attained con- 
siderable local fame as a landscape painter, and in 
Boston ten years ago she was very widely known and 
esteemed.— Mr. Ernest Longfellow, son of the poet, 
has put upon exhibition in a private gallery a collec- 
tion of his works which he regards as his best. An 
astonishing range of subject is prominent, and Mr. 
Longfellow seems to have received recognition both 
as landscape and figure painter. 


Maxrxe Frovr sy Exvscrrioiry.—Flour was former- 
ly made by simply grinding wheat at one operation to 
the finest possible flour, and then separating by sieves 
the flour from the bran, necessarily grinding in much 
of the bran with the flour and discoloring it, while 
much of the very best material was separated with the 
bran and lost. The later common method is to griud 
very coarsely the wheat several times, using strong 
blasts of air between each grinding to separate the 
bran from the granulated interior portion, and at last 
crush it to flour, relieved of all the bran. The new 
electric method consists in passing the middlings 
under revolving hard-rubber cylinders, electrified by 
contact with sheepskin. The particles of bran fly up 
to meet the rubber, from which they are turned off in 
a side channel, the purified middlings, freed from bran, 
passing through rollers to become fine flour. 


Povrrrne Or on THE TrovsiteD Warers.—It is a 
cominon belief that oil has some mechanical effect 
on the action of the waves which stills their boisterous 
motion. An interesting experiment for testing this 
oft-asserted efficacy ot oil was tried a short time ago 
at Peterhead, Scotland. About a month previous an 
apparatus consisting of 1,200 feet of piping, with three 
conical valves, 75 feet apart from each other, which 
prevents the oil from escaping except when the force 
pump is in operation, was laid down. The day was 
most suitable for the efficacy of the oil in stilling the 
troubled waters being tried—the sea coming in and 
breaking right across the bar. The pipe was.charged 
with oil at high water, and shortly afterward it rose 
to the surface, covering the sea for a considerable dis- 
tance; and what previously was broken water was 
transformed into a glassy and undulating ocean. 


Tne Brooxtys Art AssociaTion Opened an exhi- 
bition of water colors on March 13tb., at its building 


on Montague atreet, 





wiooks aud Authors. 


WILKES’S SHAKESPEARE." 

For one thing, if probably for nothing else, the en- 
thusiastic Shakespearean must thank Mr. George 
Wilkes. He has most eff: ctually demolished, silenced 
and put to rout the Baconian theory of the authorship 
of the plays. He assails that idea at every angle— 
sidewise and cornerwise and crosswise—until it looks 
quite ridiculous, for all the learned advocacy of Judge 
Holmes or the vigorous partizanship of Miss Delia 
Bacon. But after having rendered this service the 
aforesaid Mr. Wilkes scarcelv qualifies himself for the 
admiration of the other side. He is a Shakespearean 
Ishmaelite, a free-born American citizen with a very 
decided theory of his own, which is fully as offensive 
to‘the conventional opinions as the worst heresy re- 
specting Lord Bacon. Tobe plain about it, Mr. Wilkes 
considers William Shakespeare the true and only au- 
thor of his own plays—borrowing what he wanted and 
stealing what he could, but at the same time making 
over all materials in the alembic of an unequaled genius. 
Yet his fashion of lauding that genius has in it some- 
what of the sublimely impertinent method which has 
become characteristically American in politics and in 
criticism. We doubt, for example, if it will help Mas- 
ter William Shakespeare in the general, United States 
part of his popularity to be shown as a Roman Catho- 
lic of a bigoted sort; as a hater of the Jews; as a 
toady to people of nobility and royal descent, and as 
a time-serving money-maker at his theater in London. 
But the fact that Mr. Wilkes’s book is here before us 
—an octavo of 484 pages, in its third edition—is suffi- 
cient proof that he cannot well be evaded. He hasan 
idea—an American idea—a kind of daylight, practical 
realistic notion which compels the attention. He has 
not slirunk from hard work, and ever since 1875, when 
these chapters were first published as a serial, he has 
devoted himself to his task. 

He is ingenious, too, and ready for any obstacle. If 
Shakespeare does not want his bones disturbed, then it 
must be that he has put his Roman Catholic confession 
of faith into his coffin. If the wit of Falstaff and 
some others be rather broad, then this is to gratify the 
coarse taste of bluff King Hal’s daughter, the so-called 
Virgin Queen. In a word, Mr. Wilkes is peculiarly 
and pre-eminently no respecter of persons. He takes 
a view of life as he has found it, perhaps, in his own 
range of observation. It has its meanness and its 
lack of principle, its avarice and its sensuality and 
superficial pretense all laid open. Shakespeare comes 
out of the encounter rather the worse for wear. He 
is a tavern-brawler; married in no pleasant fashion; 
producing plays for the pounds’ sake, and exhibiting 
the nobles to the common people even while he jeers 
at the common people to the nobles. Believe Mr. 
Wilkes, and the dramatist is no lover of :iberty (p. 13), 
not careful of any accuracy of statement or scholarship 
(p. 121), with no morality worth mentioning (pp. 107, 
115, 135, etc.), but a man who has hit upon a good 
paying veiv of popular favor, and is contriving to 
please high and low alike and make money by the 
purseful (pp. 133, 129, 185, etc.) These ideas are re- 
peated aguin and again subsequently, in the detailed 
examination of the plays themselves. 

Perhaps it needs our own judgment to be expressed 
calmly just here. And, without any design to be un- 
fair to a remarkably acute and shrewd diagnosis of 
character which may be nearer the truth than the most 
of the laudations, we are compelled to differ, partially 
at least, from Mr. Wilkes. His vehemence defeats 
itself. He is not sufficiently judicial. His language 
is more captious than critical, in some cases. And 
now and then he amuses us to the full extreme of 
laughter by bis abrupt new-world irreverence. Think 
of a solemn-visaged Briton, brought up on the Bible 
and Shakespeare, compelled to read such language 
about the **Merchant of Venice” as this (p. 135): 
“Then followed those poodles and parasites, Gratiano, 
Salavino, Solanio and Lorenzo ; the first willing to put 
up with Portia’s waiting-maid, Nerissa, because there 
is money ‘all round’ in Portia’s neighborhood, and 
the latter inducing a little girl to rob her father’s 
house, which contemptible crime meets with the un- 
limited approval and active aid of the whole gang, 
from Antonio down!” The Briton who reads this and 
does not feelan active interestin a ‘‘war with the 
States” on the first convenient pretext is hardly 
worthy that proud title which he claims as a birth- 
right. But Mr, Wilkes is completely unabashed. He 
even goes to England, and is the very man, we should 
think, to snatch the body of William Shakespeare into 
daylight, so that he may be perfectly sure that the 
bard of Avon is as ‘‘red-headed” as he would have us 
believe. (p. 46.) He makes us remember Mr. Charles 


1 Shakespeare from an American Point of View. By George 
Wilkes, Third Edition. Revised and corrected by the author. 


Price, $3.50. (New York: D, Appleton & Oo.) 





G. Leland, another free-born voter, who says in his 
‘*Egyptian Sketch Book”: ‘I intend to write, when I 
please, in American!” For Mr. Wilkes is fully pos- 
sessed of a vocabulary with which the herein before- 
mentioned Briton can by no means compete. It is at 
times quite colloquial, to use no harsher term. 

The value of Mr. Wilkes’s work, then, is decidedly 
in the cold-blooded and ruth'ess way in which he 
plays the iconoclast. There is a Shakespeare cultus 
which is hardly inferior to a religion. In its omnivo- 
rous faith it altogether surpasses any devotion to the 
lily or the sunflower. It has needed some restraint and 
pruning in order that it might not overrun the garden 
limits of a genuine and proper growth. But Provi- 
dence appears to have sent along a Vandal from the 
great West to undertake that thankless duty. It may 
be that this age is favorabie to the venture—brit Mr. 
Wilkes has need of all his proofs and of all his detail 
of quotation and scholarship to make his case available 
before a jury of Shakespearean scholars. 

We have read this volume, which of course is not 
new to avy who are interested in the subject, once 
more and with joy. He is a refreshing man, this Mr. 
Wilkes. Heaven send him a safe deliverance from all 
his critics, and especially from William Shakespeare's 
ghost, if it ever materializes in his vicinity! The first 
inquiry of the indignant spirit will be in the true vein 
of Prince Hal encountering Mrs. Quickly: ‘‘ What 
pagan may that be?” After which Ancient Pistol can 
furnish a proper sentiment : 


“ The grave doth gape, a doting death is near ; 
Therefore exhale |” 


Around the World Tour of Christian Missions. By Rev. 
W. F. Bainbridge. Round the World Letters. By L. C. Bain- 
bridge. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) These companion vol- 
umes give two sides of an extended tour by the Rev. W. F. and 
Mrs. Bainbridge, late of Providence, especially along the lines 
of mission stations on the Continent of Asia. The letters of 
the wife are bright, familiar, chatty ; written, in fact, to a 
friend. The chapters of the husband cunstitute a book of in- 
formation, gathered quite largely from personal observation 
in Japan, China, India and Turkey, avd not a little com- 
piled from other sources—such as the Mildmay Conference 
Papers. It is likely that no one book is so replete with infor- 
mation on the one subject of missions as this. It is written 
with great fairness toward all denominations, their mission- 
aries and their work. The writer shows himself to have 
been a careful observer and an industrious traveler. The 
book is called an ** Around the World Tour of Missions,” but 
the tour by no means took in Alaska, nor the East Indies 
and South Sea Islands, nor very much of the Turkish and 
Persian Empires. The line is nowhere sharply drawn be- 
tween what the author saw and heard for himself and what 
he gets at second hand, But if the survey was to be general, 
as is really desirable, then compilation was necessary. We 
commend this book heartily as packed full of information 
which seems to be reasonably reliable. If we pass to look at 
matters of style, and the quality of the work as a literary 
production, we must change our tone materially. Going 
through the first two or three chapters we were inclined to 
throw the book aside as without value. The vestibule of this 
edifice is very commonplace. Only when he gets across the 
Pacific do we begin to get interested in his work. Even 
then the book is full of little homilies aud lectures, all very 
good, but often very irrelevant. He sces a few people com- 
ing out of & prayer-meeting, and this sets him off on a little 
discourse concerning the fewness of those who attend. And 
so of an hundred and one other things. We have Mr. Bain- 
bridge’s opinions on all manner of subjects, from Young 
Men’s Christian Associatious to the solution of the Eastern 
Question; telling us just how to partition Turkey and bring 
peace to Europe. On the whule, his suggestions on this 
knotty theme are very good. Sv they generally are, but it is 
all very funny from the star dp. int of criticis:. Most people, 
however, will take the book tor what ‘t is, like it, get good 
out of it, and not be disturbed by what the critics say. That 
is just what they are doing in great numbers. We eongratu- 
late the author that it is so well received. The publishers 
cannot be proud of the maps. They ure worthless. 


John Inglesant. A Romance. By J. H. Shorthouse. (New 
York: Maemillan & Co.) This is one of the notable books 
of the day. Itis the story of an Englishman of birth and 
ability who was educated by a Jesuit as an agent of the Society 
of Jesus without detaching him from the communion of the 
Church of England. The vicissitudes, manners and men of 
the age of Charles I. are graphically described, with inci- 
dents of the highest dramatic interest. The difficult tak of 
making Inglesant perform the more than dubious work laid 
upen him, and yet keep the confidence and respect of the 
reader, is discharged with the very highest skill. In all hie 
duplicity Inglesant is so true to the ideal of obedience which 
has been impressed upon his very soul that he seems to be 
making an almost hervic sacrifice of himself. The fact that 
he holds himself bound to surrender al] things to an idea of 
obedience not as something due to the Society of Jesus, but 
as@ wholly idea! quality, saves him from covtempt. After 
the death of the king Inglesant goes to Italy, and too mach 
connot be said of the splendor and fullness with which the 
rich and profligate Italian life of the time is portrayed. It 
is unquestionably one of the finest historical studies in our 
language. -The work is enriched for the thoughtful reader 
by a very wble and subtle presentation of the Platonism, 
quietism and other forms of mysticism prevalent in the 
seventeenth century. The interior workings of Romanvism 
and the methods of the Jesuits are very fully and effectively 


brought out, and the work is, in short, « powerful plotare of 
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the more intense and subtle aspects of life at one of the most 
interesting periods of modern history. The story is told 
throughout in acertain grave, rich style which affects the 
mind with a pervading sense of harmony. The work has 
atiracted wide attention in England, and betrays the touch 
of a man of genuine pewer 


Studirs inthe Lifeof Christ. By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 
of Airdale College. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) This 
is a very remarkable book. The thinking is fresh, vigorous and 
independent, and the style terse, forcible and beautiful. It 
easily ranks with the very furemost of the many works which 
aim at acommon understanding and a worthy appreciation 
of the works, words and life of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
grand aspects aud relations of the Gospel uarratives are seized 
and interpreted with rare insight. Character is analyzed, 
as in the case of the Phurisees, Priests, Scribes, Judas, in a 
masterly way. The chapters on the Temptation, Jericho and 
Jerusalem, The Betrayer, The Trial, The Resurrection, are 
among the very best specimeus of keen analysis and sug ges- 
tive exposition we know of anywhere. Throughout there 
are scattered many terse sayings; e.g., ‘‘The man faith- 
tul to principle is never cruel; the victim of expediency 
always is.” ‘The suffering that removed man’s sin perfected 
man’s Saviour.” Of Socrates he says, ** In his very severity 
there is something selfish.’ Of Xunthippe: ‘‘ Neglected by 
her husband in life, she is not comforted by him in death.” 
Of Judas: ‘‘ Judas despairful is a better man than Judas 
respectable had been; and if his remorse has touched the 
heart of man into pity, who shall say that it found or made 
severe and pitiless the heart of God?” No intelligent man 
buying this book will eome to w'sh he had not. Itis a book 
to last. Once more we turn to the Wonderful Life of the 
Wonderful Une only to be reassured that the last word is not 
yet said, and that his hold on the race avd world can only 
tighten its grasp year by year. 

Unbetief in the Eighteenth Century. By John Cairns, D.D. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The Cunningham Lectures for 1880 
were delivered by John Cairns, D.O., Professor of Theology 
in the U. P. College of Edinburgh; the subject chosen, 
‘* Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century ;" they are published 
in this country by Harper & Brothers, and are six in num- 
ber. To the Unbelief of the Eighteenth Century three lectures 
are given; one to English Deism, one to the Encyclopedists 
of France, and one to the Rationalism of Germany. These 
three are followed by one on Unbelief in the Nineteenth 
Century, whose aim is to show how far *‘ the alleged results 
of the last century have been acquiesced in, or with what new 
phases of objection or doubt the minds of men have been 
occupied.” Strauss, Renan and Mili pase in review in 
this chapter. The first two lectures lead up to the main 
subject, the one discussing the unbetief of the first four cent- 
uries, the other that of the seventeenth ; showing their con- 
trasts or points of contact with the eighteenth. For such a 
work considerable reading and a mind of judicial fairness 
rather than originality are required, and such seem to be 
the qualifications ot Dr. Cairns. This is a wholesome book, 
aud the inferences drawn as to the changeful char&cter of 
doubt and denial of Christianity, the advance of Christianity 
in spite of all adverse argument, and that Christianity is not 
promoted by changing either its type of doctrine or its style 
of evidences, are just and true—though this latter must be 
taken with some reservation. 


Galilee in the Time of Christ. By the Rev. Selah Merrill, 
D.D. (Congregational Publishing Society.) This little 
monograph is the best authority on the subject of which it 
treats to be found in the English language, and quite thor- 
oughly destroys the charmingly rowautic and rural but 
wholly uureal picture, with which M. Renan has delighted 
his readers, of the region in which Christ won his first tri- 
umphs as one of Arcadian simplicity. Galilee was a region 
of great natural fertility aud richness, well watered, famous 
for its agricultural products and for its manufactures, 
abounding in towns and cities of some considerable size, with 
& probable population of three million inhabitants within its 
two thousard square miles; occupied by a thoroughly Jewish 
people, less bigoted than the Judeans, but eminent for 
patriotism and for bravery, possessing great respect for law 
and order, and better equipped with educational facilities for 
the great mass of the people than probably any province of 
the ancient world outside of Palestine. Dr. Merrill thus 
makes havoc of many statements respecting Galilee which 
bave passed unquestioned a d therefore current, and which 
it is quite time were cleared away,having no other authority 
to support them than a popular but grouudiess tradition. 


The Elder and the Younger Booth. By Asia Booth Clarke. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) The Booths, father and 
son, have been famous actors for two generations, and have 
done much to elevate and dignify the American stage. 
Junius Brutus Booth was a man of great genius, and of the 
sensitive, melancholy temperament which so often accom- 
panies it. His peculiarities have passed into stage tradition, 
and no end of anecdotes are related of his unexpected and 
singular performances. Of his ability as an actor there is no 
question, and he was long a favorite with American play- 
goers. Edwin Booth’s career bas been one of growing honor 
and usefulness, acd at present he holds the very highest rank 
not only among American actors but among the actors of the 
world. His acting is too well known to warrant any criti- 
cism or de: cription of itin this place, but there are not so 
many who are familiar with the incidents of his life, and who 
know how true, pure and chivalrous a man he has been in all 
relations, and in many exceptionally delicate and trying po- 
sitions. Mrs. Clurke bas written a very good account of her 
father and her brother, and has done it with admirable taste. 


The Gospel According to Satan, by Standish Grey, M. A. 
(New York: James Pott), is a book of which it may be 
said the most striking thing is the title. One takes it up ex- 
pecting something satirical or humorous, and lo! he finds 
himself face to face with the most matter-of-fact exposition 





of the Old Gospel in refutation of common errors of which 
Satan is declared to be the author. We cannot suy that we 
admire the style of argument and defense, and we are not 


in agreement with its theology, though no one will deny to | 


Mr. Grey earnestness and sincerity, and his book will do 
many people geod. The publisher has got it out in bright 
red, which, with its novel title, gives it a stunning effect, 
from which one is ere long recovered. We have not much 
to say for it. 

Lee & Shepard furnish three little hand-books exceedingly 
useful to the writer or editor, or, for that matter, to any one 
who wishes tu use properly the English language; the firsta 
Pronouncing Hand-Book of Words Often Mis- Pronounced ; 
the second a Hand-Book of Synonyms, with an appendix 
showing the proper use of prepositions; the third a Hand- 
Book of Punctuation and Other Typographical Matiers. Avy 
of these books is small enough to go into the breast pocket, 
and good enough to lie on the library table. The Christian 
Union has adopted the Hand-Book of Punctuation as its 
office authority. 


Who Wrote It. An index to the authorship of the more 
noted works ip ancient and modern literature, By William 
A. Wheeler. Edited by Charles G. Wheeler. (Lee & Shep- 
ard.) A capital hand-book for ascertaining the authorship 
of famous works. It is intended for genera! use, and 1s, 
therefore, a small and inexpensive manual. It omits many 
books which one might wish to find, but it is thoroughly 
good as far as it goes. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Read ‘‘ Dorothy.” 

—Rvad also ‘‘ At Home in Fiji.” 

—Ditto Mr. Langdel’s “ Through Siberia.” 

—Dante Rossetti has had a stroke of paralysis. 

—About 281 newspapers were confiscated at Berlin last 
year. 

—Mommeen is abont to begin in Italy the work of repair 
upon his library. 

—Estes & Lauriat bring out Duntzer’s ‘‘ Life of Goeth~” 
in @ crown octavo. 

—A new journal in Vienna is to contain articles in twelve 
different languages. 

The ‘‘ Bibliography of Ruskin” has reached a new edition, 
corrected an] augmented. 

—Macmillan & Co. are expecting a large sale for their 
new dollar «dition of popular novels. 

—The revision of Luther’s Bible has been completed in 
Cermany, and the Commission has adjourned. 

—Mr. R. B. Knowles, the only surviving son of Sheridan 
Knowles, the eminent dramatist, has just died in England. 

—Everybody is eager for Mr. Lowell's life of Hawthorne in 
the new series of *‘American Men of Letters.” How good 
it will be! 

—Macmillan & Co. hope to have ready this week their 
low-priced American edition of Nordenskidld’s ‘* Voyage of 
the Vega.” 

—Professor Whitney, ot Cambridge, Mass., has an article 
on ‘“‘The Earth’s Treeless Regions,” in ‘Science for All” 
for March. 

—It bas been said that Mr. Henry James, Jr., looks Itke 
the Prince of Wales. But bardly. His aspect is more that 
of a Frenchman. 

—The Rev. Sumner Ellis, of Boston, is understood to be 
writing a memoir of the late Dr. Chapin, of this city. The 
subject is a deserving one. 

—Hon. Charles W. Dilke pronounces General Lew Wal- 
lace’s South American novel, ‘*The Fair God,” the best 
historical novel he has ever seen. 

—A Tallahassee Girl” will be the next of Osgood's 
“Round Robin Novels.” We shall hope that ske will not 
prove another ** Madame Lucas.” : 

—The dramatic essays of Charles Lamb are to appear in 
C. Kegan Paul & Co.'s *“‘ Parchment Library,” introduced 
with a preface by J. Brander Matthews. 

—The Rev. Mr. Swing says ‘that a novel is the world's 
truth with a beautiful woman walking through it.” Gen- 
erally, we may add, with a man after her. 

—A portrait of Mr. Gladstone, rare, but also well done, 
appears in the first number of the new series of ‘‘ House and 
Home,” the resuscitated Engiish periodical. 

—The fourth volume of ‘‘ The Speaker’s Commentary” 
came along this week, containing Hebrews. James, Peter I. 
and JI , John I., If. and III , Jude and Revelation. 

—In July next the Harpers are going to destroy the plates 
and all back numbers of the ‘ Monthiv,” “* Weekly ” and 
“ Bazar ” prior to 1878, ‘‘ to make reom, for more.” 

—An account of ‘** Four Years in Florida” has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Richard Lee, which ought to be consulted by all 
travelers to that land of sunshine, oranges and alligators. 

—The entire bankrupt book stock of J. W. Lovell, of this 
city, has been bought by R. Worthington, amounting to 
115.460 volumes. The retail prices would amount to about 
2150 000. 

—The leading quarterlies of the world are the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ” and the *‘ Quarterly Review,” both of which, in the 
original editions, are now sold in this country by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

—It is said that Kristofer Janson, the Norwegian author, 
has decided to take up his residence in the United States as 
a Unitarian minister, with epecial reference to labors among 
our Scandinavian fellow citizens. 

—The new librarian of the Bodleian at Oxford, England, 
is’ Mr. E. B. W. Nicholson, from the London Institution, 
where he bas made his mark as an intelligent, painstaking 
and energetic administrator of books. 

—Mr. Longfellow’s seventy-fifth birthday, on Monday of 
last week, was celebrated very gonerally in public and 
private schools throughout the country by appropriate use 
of his poems in readings and recitations. 

—Dr. Andrew Wilsou, of the Ediaburgh Medical School 





and the University of Glasgow, has in press ‘‘ Chapters on 
Evolution,” *‘ Wild Auimals in their Haunts,” and a ‘Text 
book of Comparative Anatomy and Zodélogy.” 

—The venerable Jobn L. Sibley, ex-librarian of [arvard 
College, now in his seventy-fifth year, is at work with dih- 
gence on the third volume of his lives of Harvard graduates, 


a work of immense research and great authority. 

—*Tem le Bar” has been improved npon by an article en- 
titled, ‘* A Visit to Vol'aire,” which, as the *‘ Atheneum” 
points out, is the almost direct translation of an article from 
the ‘* Mémoirs de Jacques Casanova de Seingalt.” 


—The new edition of Bret Harte’s complete works, bear- 
ing the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has begun to 


appear ; and, judged from its first velume, will be a welcome 
addition to the shelf of good and handsome books. 
—We are not surprised that Dutton’s fifty-cent edition of 


Miss Havergal's ‘‘ Swiss Letters” is exhausted. It is a de- 
lightful little book, full of mountains, climbing, flowers, 
people, and the charming personality of the writer. 

—George Wilk -s’s *‘Shakespeare from an American Point 
of View” is not a new book, but a new edition, first pub- 
lished some three years ago. The author is the well known 
editor of ‘* The Spirit of the Times,” a New York journal of 
sports and life. 

—Mr. T. 8. Arthur, the veteran temperance author, an- 
nounces that he has secured an extension of copyright for 
fourteen years on his famous book, ‘Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room,” the first term of copyright on which (twenty-eight 
years) has just expired. 

—The following books are coming out in London in eix- 
penny editions: ‘’ Robinson Crusoe,” with forty illustra- 
tions; ‘*The Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘‘Sandford and Mer- 
ton,” Grimm’s and Andersen’s ‘Fairy Tales,” and “The 
Boy’s Own Natural Historv.” 

—How these English do travel! ‘*Magyar Lund,” a new 
two-volume work, of which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have an 
American edition, is by an English gentlewoman who might 
well be set down as another Miss Bird. Magyar Land is the 
land of Hungarians and Poles. 

—A collection of manuscripts lately sold at auction in 
Edinburgh contained autograph letters and poems by Burns, 
autographs of Scott, Wilkie and Jeffrey, and an original 
poem, autograph letters, and other documents of James 
Hogg, the ‘* Ettrick Shepherd.” 

—The next of Bjornson’s novels, in Professor R. B. Ander- 
eon’s English translation, will be ‘*The Fisher Maiden.” {It 
can hardly be purer and prettier than ‘‘A Happy Boy;” if 
it is it will be a remarkably good novel indeed. It is one of 
Bjornson’s wost celebrated works. 

—A new pseudonym, which hay made its appearance in the 
‘*Penn Monthly,” is ‘Oscar Tayme.” Taois evidently is 
intended as an antidote to Oscar Wilde—a sort of counter- 
irritant. The ‘‘ Penn Monthly,” by the way, is greatly im- 
proved in its salmon-colored, rough-paper cover. 

—A forthcoming English book on Spiritualism is *‘ The 
Confessions of a Medium,” written, we are assured, ‘ by 
one who states only what he knows,” ani the truth of the 
narrative is vouched for. Whether it tells for or against 
spiritualism we are not informed, but we presume the latter. 

—Jobn Newbery is the ** Bookseller of the Last Century,” 
some account of whose life and of the books he published 
has been written by Mr. Charles Welsh for Griffith and Far- 
rars of London. He wasthe publisher of ‘*Goody Two 
Shoes,” and an intimate associate of Dr. Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


—The ‘‘Century” has been so fortunate as to secure for 
publication, prior to its issue next autumn in book form, s 
manuscript diary of Mr. Carlyle, in which he givee a racy 
account of & town in Ireland in 1849. The manneecript, which 
is an autograph, was given by iis author toa friend, now 
dead, and its existence was not even suspected. 

—An interesting variety of young folk’s reading is fur- 
nished every month by the ** Children’s Museum,” published 
in this city by F. P. Goddard & Co. The number for March 
contains several good stories, with illustrations, and a selec- 
tion of entertaining and instructive miscellany. For the 
amount and quality of the contents the price—one dollar per 
anuum—is extremely low. 

—*The Other Sice of the Opium Question” isto be pre- 
sented in a book under that title by Mr. W. J. Moore, hon- 
orary surgeon to the Viceroy of India. Mr. Moore does not 
advccate the use of opium, and would rejoice to see a law 
against the immoderate use of it in force throughout the 
world ; but he thinks the immoderate use of intoxicating 
liquors the greater of the two evils. 

—An edition of Hudson's * Critical Greek and English 
Coucordance of the New Testament,” revised by Dr. Ezra 
Abbot of Cambridge, Mass., is about to be published by 8. 
Bageter and Sous of London. This is a concordance which 
claims to show how every Greek word is translated im the 
Autborized Version in every place where it occurs, and ajso 
the various readings of the most ancient M&S. 

—A dozen essays compose Mr. Huxley's new volume, 
** Science and Culture.” The ke)-note of all may be said to 
be the question, What is the position of science in modern 
culture? The first four essays consider the question in its 
educational connection; others deal with biographical epi- 
sodes of the subjects uader the names of Darwia, Priestiey, 
Voltaire, Descartes and Aristotle; and with various biologic- 
aland psychological problems. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, announce the 
speedy publication of ** The Clerieal Library,” a series in- 
tended to furnish ministers of all denominations with stimu- 
lus and suggestion in the various departments of their 
work. The best thoughts cf the be-t religious writers of the 
day will be furnished in a condensed form, and at a moder- 
ate price. The first volume, now ready at $1.50, is entitled, 
“Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New Testa- 
ment.” These sermons are from eminent men in all pulpits. 
The same publishers announce @ life of William Carey, in 
their ‘‘ Heroes of Christian History Series.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

Txos. B. CrowzEiit & Co. 

“ What About Fred?” By Parthenia Chamber- 
lain. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 

“The Wine Question in the Light of the New 
Dispensation.” By J. Ellis. 

F. H. REvELL, Chicago. 
** Gems from Northfield,” Edited by T. J, Shanks 
WaLven & STOWE. 

** Heroes of Holland.” By Charles K. True. 

“ Aspects of Christian Experience’ By 8. M. 
Merrill, D.D. 

THomas WHITTAKER, 

“Modern Heroes of the Mission Field.” 
Pakenham Walsh. 

“Ecclesia Anglicana.” By Arthur Charles Jer- 
nings. 

“The Words on the Cross.” 
Parkman, D.D. 

“Only a Tramp.” By Grace Stebbing. 

‘Short Sermons for Families.” By J. N. Norton. 

J. R, Oseoon, Boston. 

“A Pickwickian Pilgrimage.” By John\R. Has- 

sard. 


By W. 


By Charles M. 


A. D, F. Ranpotps & Co, 
(Easter Poems.) 
“ Daybreak.” By J. C. R. Dorr. 
* Easter Heritage.” 
“The Voice of St. John.” 
force Newton. 
CuaRLes P. SOMERBY. 
“ Enigmas of Life, Death, and the Future State.’ 
By A. H. Dana. 


By William Wilber- 


CaRTER Bros. 
+‘ Covenant Names and Privileges.” By the Rev. 
Richard Newton. 
“Through the Linn.” By Agnes Giberne. 
G. P. PutNnam’s Sons, 
** Morocco.” By Edward De Amicis. 
“Garfield’s Place in History.” By Heary C. 
Pedder. - 
G. P. Putnam’s Soxs. 
“ Prevention of Insanity.” By Drs. Jacobi, Har- 
ris, Cleaves and others, 
* Journal of Social Science.” 
Harper & BROTHERS. 
English Men of Letters. ‘ Oharles Lamb.” 
Alfred Ainger. 
“Love’s Labor Lost.” 
Rolfe. 
“A Mannal of Historical Literature.” By Charles 
Kendall Adams. 
Harper’s Greek and Latin Text Books. 
de Finibus.” 


By 


Edited by William J. 


* Cicero 


8. E. Cassino, 

** How to Make the Best of Life.” By J. Mortimer 
Granville. 
NaTIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLISHING 

Hovse. 
“The Lost Estate.” By Mrs. J. P. Ballard. 
Funk & Waenattis, (L K. Funk & Co.) 
“ The Treasury of David.” By C. H. Spurgeon. 


NEW BOOKS. 


American Statesmen. 

A series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the 
Political History of the United States. Edited 
by Joun T. Morssg, Jr. 

It will include biographies, by very competent 
hands, of Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 


Vol. I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
By Joun T. Morsg, Jr., author of a ** Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly clear and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the career of John Quincy 
Adams, of the political circumstances, influences 
and events of his period, and of Mr. Adams’s rela- 
tion to the leading statesmen of his time and to 
the many important political movements during 
the long term of his public service. 








Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


Vol. I. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and 
other Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish 
and American Legends, and a portion of the 
Tales of the Argonants, etc. Crown 8vo. $2.00 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to 
be very popular, being as attractive in its form as 
in its unique stories, sketches and poems. 


Euthanasy : 

On, HAPPY TALK TOWARDS THE,END OF 
LIFE. By Wrui1amM MountTrorp. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo., gilt top. $2.00. 

A tasteful edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
helpful book, which gives, in the form of a conver- 
sation, the reasons for faith in the future happiness 
of the good. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
Complete Writings of 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 


Wif HH THE AUTHOR'S REVISION. 


The ve.umes of this edition are printed from 
lew plates at greatly reduced prices. 


** Mest ot these volumes have been read by one 
gene::‘on and are likely to be quite as full of in- 
terestfor another. They relate to matters which do 
not lose their interest, and Dr. Holland’s treatment 
of them isof akind which is not likely to ge out of 
fashion. He writes in a vein which hite the exact 
line between the sage and the big ,bi ."—{(The 
Independent. 

**To those who love a pure diction, a healthful 
tone, and thought that leads up to higher and better 
aims, that gives brighter color to some of the hard, 
dull phases of lifc, that awakens the mind to renewed 
activity, and makes one mentally better, the prose 
and poetical works of Dr. Holland will prove an ever 
new, ever welcome source from which to draw.” 

—[New Haven Palladium. 


NOW READY. 
Bitter-Sweet. 
Kathrina. 
The Mistress of the Manse. 
Puritan’s Guest aud other poems. 
Titeomb’s Letters te Young People. 
Gold Foil. 
Lessons in Life. 
Concerning the Jones Family. 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. 
Every-Day Topics. First Series. 
Every-Day Tepics. Second Series. 
Sevenoaks. 


IN PREPARATION, 
The Bay Path. 
Arthur Bonnicastle. 
Miss Gilbert’s Career. 
Nicholas Minturn. 
Each one volume, smail 12mo, uniform 
binding. Price, $1.25. 


*.* For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 £2745 Broadway, New York. 





For the Easter Season. 


A New and Beautiful Easter Poem by 
Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr. 
DAYBREAK, With illuminated cover, designed 

by Satterlee, tied with ribbon, GO cents. 
A charming Poem by Rey. W. W. NewTon. 
THE VOICE OF ST. JOHN; THE Sroxy or 
THE First Easter Dar. In vellum cover, tied 
with ribbon, G@ cents. Also, with hand-painted 
decoration on cover, $1. 


SET APART, anp OTHER Porms. By Miss 
Haverga!. Tied with ribbon, with beautiful 
hand-painted decoration on cover, $1.50. 

THE VOICE OF MANY WATERS, Poem 
by Miss Havergal, same style as above, $1.50, 

EASTER CHIMES: Easter Verses not found 

in any other collection. Cloth, gilt, - $1.00 

Also in vellum, hand-painted, - * 4.25 

Alsoin silk, nand-painted, - - - 2.50 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York, 
Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail on wes of 


Fractions of the dollar may be sent in 
stamps. 


History of Italy. 


The only Complete History of Italy in the 
English Language ; Extending from 
the Commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the Present Day. 


BY REV. H. H. FAIRALL, D.D. 





Fifty lllastrations, Koyal Sve. Pp. 826. 


The distinguished Italian patriot and reformer 
Gavazzi says: ‘I heartily commend Dr. Fairall’s 
work, which, in my opinion, is a the best history of 
Italy that has yetap ed in th ish 

This work of Dr. Fairall’s is full of instructive S 

; it is written in a clear and graphic style, 
and gives special prominence to the social and relig- 
lous forces which produced the that have 

d over Italy. 1t deserves a wide circulation.— 
Christian Guardian. 

The volume, a large octavo of 526 pages, covers 
the entire fiel and shows great thoroughness of 
research. * it contains a fund of in- 

formation not easily obtained elsew —(Central 
Christian Advocate. 

It is of substantial merit, and must take its place 

at — and permanently among the standard vol- 
es in the alcoves of our libraries of history.— 
[Cumberland (Md.) Times. 

Dr. Fairall spent scme time ia that country, and 
this work is the result of his investigations of 
Italy’s trials and triumphs. The book is eiegantly 
pare a put ~* in b ang —_ We recommend 

ali colleges. 


Wasb- 
tay by Neitersonian. ce 


Sent, post-paid, for $4. “Disconat to ministers. 
Agents wanted. 





REPUBLICAN COMPANY, 
Agents, lowa City, lowa, 


A New and Important Hymnal. 


EVANGELICAL THYMNAL, 


the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Pastor of the 1st Presbyterian Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
AND 
Sigismond Lasar, 

Editor of ‘‘ The Hymnary.” 

This book contains approved veraions of 

Six Hundred Exeellent Hymns, 
with Tunes by 
THE MOST OELEBRATED COMPOSERS 

of ancient and modern times, 


Fhe adaptations of Tunes to Hymns have been 
made with special reference to 


A Higher Standard of Ecclesiastical Music 


than may be found in any other 
American Hymnal. 


The Biographical Index 


contains brief but comprehensive notices of Authors, 
Transiators, and Oomposers, 
and much valuabte biographical information is 
printed at the heading of each Hymn and 
in frequent Foot-notes. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 82,00. 


*," Spectmen Pages free to any address. A copy 
of the work itself will be sent to any Pastor or 
Committee desirng to examine it, to be returned if 
not adopted, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


liland 113 William Street, NewjYork. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS; or, 
Geology for Beginners. By Agnes 
Giberne. Llvustrated 

BITS FROM BLINKBONNY. Illus. 
COVENANT NAMES AND PRIVI- 
LEGES. A Series of Discourses. By 
Richard Newton, D.D. With portrait 
SERMONS. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D 
THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING, 
An Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D............... 

A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION in the Sixteenth 
Century. 6 vols. inl. 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 
THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 
author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World” 
THIRD EDITION. 
FROM THE NILE TO NORWAY AND 
HOMEWARD. By the Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ier, D.D, 





By the 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, post 


4a 


FOR CHURCHES, COLLEGES, AND SCHOOLS. 


1c, H. DITSON & CO., 


**+A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
FI®TH EDITION, 
THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND, 


Without A Home. 


BY E. P. ROE. 


Author of *‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
**Oppping ofa Cpestat Burr,” 
ay of Fate,” etc. 
15mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 
The ultimate design of the story 1s to trace the 
origin and growth and exhibit the t 
ones ane Or eae pernicious resuit 
Mr. Roe has graphically and at 
times powerfully and Crcmnatieally 


opines: of 
the family. "The harrowing incidents 
which arethe consequence of the 
evil are not s0 ype nel 
exhibited as to be revolting, 
but are ingeniously disteiinitea 
over a story that has a substantial 
and independent interest of its own. 
—Harper's Magazine. 
The plot is excellent. The character of 
the — -eater ia very strongly drawn, 
and the descri,; tion of ais struggle and 
final fall is that of the finished artist, 
—Eimira Free Presa. 
Apart from its motive the story 
is both powerful and interesting. 
—Christian Union. 
The sale of this story has been rapid beyond all pre 
cedent, even with this popular author. Since ita Lang 
—, w apes 15th, a sarap editions have D 
ccessively exhaus' and the edition, f- 
second thousand, is vow money. — 
* Over 56,000, bye ogy of Mr. Roe’s books were 
sold during the 


And conmiderabiy tor more 
CARTE ER OF A MILLION 


Copies of bie A. have m sold in thi 
since the te’ Gat of the first book—** Barriers 
Fusned Aw "—beside large sales in England and 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Publishers, New York, 


MUSICAL READING FOR THE 
MILLION, 


Ditaon & Co. publish a very delightful series of 
standard and new books, designed to give, in an at 
tractive literary form, ali needed information about 


istory and some portions of the study of 





a 
H + will confer a t f 
Town Libraries fhe’ fonftr* frest, favor on 
community by —— oe books ,? their lists. 
mem thy < 
Romance i Homance, BEETHOVEN (ht oot 
the Romantic Biography of MOZART 1. 7 
Both closely follow faster “ to i) 
OF MENDELSSOHN (2 vol 
The Letters $1.75); MOZART (2 Vols,” = 
$1.50), letus ee the inner life of the great masters, 
BEETHOVEN ($2.00), of CHOPIN 
The | Lives (ai 60), of GOT’ TSOHALK (1,90). of 
L (2.00 vf ROSS NI 
MANN (ai. io), of V 
(81.50), and of M 


mandatd,¢ eee well written and very read- 


8 well represented by RITTER’S HIS 
History TORY OF MUBIC 2 veis., cach 81.60), 
Compact and comp) while Elso: 
Sin epital cohection st WUIIOSITIES OF Hie 
Urbino’s BIO- 


sty Ayitts $1) a am sae tainment. 
KETOHEs OF EMINENT 
$6 BAPHIOAL (aL 75), ae the history of 


some hundreds of notabili 


In Guilmette’s 524 ‘Pili osopary Gel: 


AL INSTRUMENT (40 cts.), and Sieber’s ART 
OF SINGING (50 cts.), we have most directions 
for the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


$43 Broadway, New York. 





SS PES) 


receipt of the price. 


THE LEADING HYMN and 
TUNE BOOKS of AMERICA 


are those compiled and arranged by 
The Rev. Charles 8S. Robinson, D.D., 


Editor of ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary” (of 
which a half million copies have been sold in 
the last fifteen years), **Psalms and H ey 
and Spiritual ” etc., etc. His 

and best work is found in 


The Spiritual Songs Series, 
(300th thousand now printing) 
comprising : 

Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir; 
“ The best hymn and tune book in America.” 
CHICAGO ADVANCE. 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship; 
** It seems to me to meet every want.” 

Rev. Howarp Cxrossy, D.D. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School ; 


‘* The best book of the sort in our knowledge.” 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A church in need of a book for any of its 

song services should send for prices and 

sample copies. Special rates for introduc- 

tion. The price of the edition for SocraL 

Worsuir has just been reduced to 50 cente in 

uantities. ‘The me ae CO., Union 
uare, New York City, N. Y. 





For Easter. 


THE RISEN JESUS, “se srvice of beript: 
ure and Song, by Dr. Lowky, embracing nom 
and appropriate Bon never before published. 
pages. 


per 100 Copies; 5 cents by m 


THE MORNING,_« uz. geoaiee Easter Ser- 


b . VINCENT. 
“ei. Bop per 100 olseeh iv cents by mail, 


"| THE BROKEN SEAL ..-sance yt Bible 


Selections and Songs for Easter Bervices, by Dr. 
VINCENT. 
$4 per 100 Copie: ; & cents by mail. 


EASTER f ANNUAL No. 6,iustefCarsis. 


+ Kaster Carols. 
per 100 Copies; 5 cents by mail, 


EASTER 2 ANNUALS No. 1 to 6, 


Price for each, $4 per 100 Copies; 5 cents 
by mail. 


ENGLISH MUSIC for CHOIRS. 


EASTER TIDE. 
NUMBER. 


81. Christ being raised from the pea. . 
. Christ is risen from the Dead, .. 


RICE EACH. 
swe 04 
. 05 

106 


32 
33. 
w. 
35. 
36. O 
37. 


a@ Please order these Anthems by the 
Number vindicated at the left. 


BIGLOW W & MAIN, 


Base NINTH 8T., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
~ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Cyclopaedia 


instantly available. 


co” resentative men in all 


$5.00. 








Quotations. 


iI. kk. FUNE & CO., 


neg 


HE PRACTICAL CYCLOPZEDIA OF QUOTATIONS —17,000 
Quotations. A full concordance of 50,000 lines makes each quotation 
Send for descriptive circular and read the hearty 
indorsements by Oliver W. Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, 
Gen. McClellan, Gen. Hancock, ex-Speaker Randall, ard a host of other rep- 


professions. Price, cloth, 900 large octavo pages, 


Publishers 


10.and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
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A Medical Library , 


FORTY-TWO BOOKS, 


ch id, t d- 
as MEDICINE, HYGIENE and SURGERY, ("°° 


| A Complete and Inde- | 


pendent Treatise, 


| 

} In Two Volumes, 
| ie _ Illustrated by over Seven Hun 
AUTHOR OF AUTHORITY EDITED 
| | Prot.’ F. A: ¢ 


| 


Professional and Social Circles, | 44 we observe then 








Wood's 


or _ Household Practice 


OF | boxes, and sent by express, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE FOR THE USE OF 


FAMILIES, TRAVELERS, SEAMEN, MINERS, and others 


“The laws of Iife are omnipotent, and the | One-half Morocco, 15.00 
- dius 


| healthful will be our days.”—Wiarp Parker. | 








1} 
| 
| The two volumes (weighing 
‘six and one-half pounds each) 


| will be securely packed in 


| 


| 


dress in the country, upon re- 


ceipt of price, 


Imperial Octavo. Viz.! 
dred Fine Wood Engravings. 
BY 


ASTLE, M.D. 


| Green Cloth, - - $40.00 per set. 
Red Leather,-- 12.00 “ 


1 the more perfect and 

















CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D., New York. 
Prof. D. B. ST. JOHN ROOSA, M. D., New York. 
Prof. J. LEWIS SMITH, M. D., New York. 
Prof. A. McLAIN HAMILTON, M. D., New York. 
Prof. A. BRAYTON BALL, M.D., New York. 
Prof, LE ROY MILTON YALE, M. D., New York, 
Prof. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., New York. 
Prof. GEO. F. SHRADY, M. D., New York. 
Prof. E.G. JANEWAY, M. D., New York, 
Prof. M. PUTNAM JACOBI, M. D., New York. 
Prof, EDWARD L. KEYES, M. D., New York. 
Prof. FRANK ABBOTT, D.D.S., New York. 
Prof. BEVERLY ROBINSON, M.D., New York, 
CARL PFEIFFER, Architeet, New York. 

AND OTHERS, 


It will be observed that th 


MOST PROMINENT IN THIS 
men who to-day HOLD THE 


TIES. PUBLIC and PRIVATE. 





of PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS who are among the 


SPONSIBLE POSITIONS in the GREAT HOSPITALS and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS throughout the land; men who 
are honored and respected by the HIGHEST AUTHORI- 


Prof, J. SOLIS COHEN, M. D., Philadelphia. 
Prof. RICHARD J. DUNGLISON, M. D., Philade.phia, 
Prof. HENRY HARTSHORN, M.D., Philadelphia, 
Prof. BENJAMIN LEE, M. D., Philadelphia. 
Prof. ARTHUR H. NICHOLS, M. D., Boston. 
Prof. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, M. D.. Boston. 
Prof. JOHN W. CHICKERING, M. D., Washington. 
Prof. A. H. CROSBY, M. D., Concord. 
Prof JOHN D. HODGEN, M.D., St Louis, 
Prof. ELI McGLELLAN, M.D., U.8. A. 
Prof. THEOPHILUS PARVIN, M. D., Indianapolis. 
Prof. A. B. PRESCOTT, M.D., Anu Arbor, 
Prof. JAMES T. WHITTAKER, M. D., Cincinna 
Prof. L. P. YANDELL, M. D., Louisville 

AND OTHERS. 


is list presents the names 


COUNTRY. They are the 
HIGHEST AND MOST RE- 








After an examination of advance copies of this work we have received letters of which the following are extracts : 


REV. MORGAN DIX. 


. * Certsinly ne commendation of mine is needed to prove its worth. I consider it by far the 
best work of the kind that Ihave seen. * + * As to their contents, I observe that the names of the 
contributors rank so high in the profession as to Jead to full confidence in their manner of treating the 
various subjects included in the work. 

In short, I think it is a proper subject of congratulation that so much impertant information on 
matters in which the community and individuals have a vital and daily interest has been given to the 
public in an attractive and intelligible shape, so as to meet the wants of professional readers ; and I cor- 
dially commend your publication. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


* * * Tcannot tell you how much I like ** Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine.” + * * In 
our home it has become a general favorite, an educator of the young, and an interesting and scientific 
book for reference and recreative reading for the whole family. 

I have never known a book that so thoroughly deserved to go into every household as this, and I 
write this hoping that my recommendation may persuade somebody to buy it. I do not think anybody 
can help being benefited by it who possesses intelligence enough to understand its enlightened and 


practical advice. 
REY. A. STEWART WALSH, D.D. 


Unlike many books, it is all that it claims to be. For those in health it will be found to be a work 
replete with the most valuable and interesting information concerning these human bodies, “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” If it secure a genera! circulation it will be found a general educator of the 
people and an invaluable aid in pointing out ways to prevent and check disease. In sickness, by giving 
information easily understood and wisely written, it will aid materially both physician and patient in 
securing good results. I could wish that it might lie next to the Bible in every family of the land. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, 


Editor of The Christian Union, in their issue of February 2d, gives an extended notice of this work, 
from which we extract the following: “Of all the books which have been produced, ‘Wood’s House- 
hold Practice of Medicine’ is the most comprehensive. It embraces Anatomy, Physiology, Food, Air 
and Clothing, Climate, Exercise, the causes and symptoms of disease, the various modes of treatment, 
etc. The care of infants in health and disease, the instant measures to be taken in cases of various 
accidents and emergencies, and the treatment of various forms of common disease, are treated by special- 
ste in their various departments, and the selection of writers is an admirable one. The book will be, 
indeed, a valuable encyclopedia to the ge f practitioner, especially in the smaller towns and villages 
and country districts ; not taking the place of special treat: yet serving an invaluable purpose as a 
book of ready reference; but its special value is in the library of the household and in the bands of the 
intelligent father and mother. It will not make a doctor out of the h ife or husband; no art can 
be acquired by merely reading a book about it; but it will make the housewife and the husband intelligent 
co-operators with the physician. It will teach them when they ought to call a physician, it will instruct 
them how to live so as to avoid di and the ity of the physician’s visits, and it will even stand 
them in good stead when sudden emergencies or special circumstances of any kind throw them upon 
their own resources. We welcome, therefore, very heartily every honest and intelligent endeavor to 
——— the subjects treated in this work. It is high time that the prejudice against medical works 
or laymen should give way, as the prejudice against theological works for laymen has in all Protestant 
communities given way to the modern doctrine that every well-educated man should know something 
about —— as well as everything about some one thing. It is high time, too, that the work of in- 
structing American household in health and disease topics should be taken out of the hands of 
charlatans and assumed by men competent for their office.” 











REY. WM. M. TAYLOR. 


. . « Itis, by far, the ablest work of the kind which has ever come under my notice. 

The writers are all eminent in their profession ; their treatises will be as valuable in teaching their 
readers how to ward away disease as in teaching them how to seek recovery. I can conceive of nothing 
better calculated to promote the health of a nousehold than the study by its members of its sections on 
hygiene, especially those on food, drainage and clothing. And if disease should jnvade the home, the 
section on nursing is simply beyond all price as a directory for the sick room. I have never seen any- 
where, within the same compass, 80 much condensed common sense on the treatment of the sick as is 
here advanced. I have been seeking for some time for just such a household medical directory as this, 


and could find one nowhere, 
REY. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


. . «If there are to be popular manuals of medicine, it is of the first importance that they should 
be prepared by authvrities in the profession ; by specialists in the various departments covered by such 
works. The names of the gentlemen who have furnished the material of this book are of themselves 
sufficient to commend it to the attention and the confidence of the public. With several of them I have 
the pieasure of an acquaintance of some years’ standing. One of them is my own family physician; and 
others are known to me as practitioners of established reputation and eminent success, The examina- 
tion which I have been able to give the book leaves with me the impression of its clearness and sim- 
plicity and delicacy. It seems to me to contain much which any intelligent person could make practi- 
cally available in case of accident or of sickness ; and no one is the worse for such knowledge of the 
human frame as can be pleasantly and easily obtained from this volume. 

You are at liberty to use this letter in any way which may help to commend this excellent work. 


REV. C. D. W. BRIDGMAN. 


The list of contributors mzstattract to the work an unusual! attention, and those who examine it 
must feel that a noble work has been rendered the people in giving them access to the instructions of 
those who are qualified to speak with authority on matters pertaining to physical well-being. I am 
thankful that euch a work has been published, and most heartily commend it to the popular favor. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


In a full column review, writes as follows: That there are those whose profession it is to understand 
the bodies and diseases of men is no reason why those whose professions are different should not 
understand them also. Close corporations of knowledge, such as obtained in the Dark Ages, are no 
longer possible. The projeetors and directors still retain the controlling vote; and in epite of all at- 
tempts to popularlize law, theology, and medicine, lawyers never lack clients, nor ministers hearers, nor 
doctors patients. Of the three the doctor is, perhaps, in most demand. We contrive to do without the 
lawyer and the minister, if our practices are just and our minds sound, but no man is so constituted as 
to do without the doctor, and the man who understands himself most is the first to feel the need of him. 
In this dilemma he naturally turns to the doctor as his best friend. He is sent for in hot haste, and 
until his arrival there is perturbation and apprehension, and, it may be, direful forebodings 
**Of death and darkness and the narrow house.” 

If he were cool he would remember that the number of the sick who die before the doctor arrives 
is small compared with the number who die after he has arrived, and would accordingly comfort his 
body, and posgess his soul in patience. 

- « « It has now become the recognized duty of all good physicians to impress upon the public 
generally the importance of appreciating and avoiding these causes of disease. It is, therefore, 
now considered desirable that non-professional! persons should have reliable sources of information in 
relation to disease. To provide this in the best manner, a plan, never before attempted has been 
adopted. Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine, Hygiene, and Surgery is a work which physicians 
consider desirable for popular use, and which has been prepared for such use by members of the pro- 
fession who are allowed to be experts in regard to the parm more of which they treat. This is to state 
what it is, briefly, and to state, also, that the only means by which it could be rendered authoritative 
have been diligently sought out and followed. . . . . 





P A M P H L E 43 S containing the full text, of which the above are extracts, and other information 
in regard to the work, will be mailed, post-paid, on application. 


PARTIES AT A DISTANCE can have the work sent them for examination by remitting $1.00 for express charges, which amount may be deducted from their remittance 


if the work is retained. . 


any attenfpt to convey Medical Instruction to the Laity. More recently, a feeling has 


A work of this kind has been demanded by the people for years past. For reasons the great body of Physicians in this 
country have, heretofore, disapproved of 
e been growing among the Profession that vhis desire for a better knowledge of Physiology, Hygiene, Materia Madica, an 


Therapeutics, so general, as evidenccd im the quickened apprehension of the people; in their interest in the discussions by the secular press of subjects kindred to the above 
in the formation of Boards of Health in our cities, and the appointing of Health Officers in every town, was a justifiable one; and that a properly written work would be a blessing 
to mankind, and of positive benefit in enabling patients intelligently to carry out professional advice. 


We have at once taken advantage of this favorable change of opinien to have the 


present work prepared. 


New, for the first time in the history of Literature, has it been at all possible to obtain the material and the writers for a work like 


Wood’s Household P 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., Publishers, 


ractice of Medicine. 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to Gos- 
peltze ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The. interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 


tion from the Government than they have yet re- | 


ceived, The farms of the United States afford 
homes and.employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the’ Government lighia our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the sotl the 
lights of practical science and 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


BEST FEED FOR HENS. 


Considerable difference should be 
made in the feed of poultry according to 
their breed. The Brahmas, Cochins and 
their crosses are quiet lazy sorts, and 
consequently fatten more easily than 
such as are more fond of roving around 
at considerable distances from the house, 
such as the Leghorns, Hamburgs, 
Games, etc. Little corn or Indian meal 
should be fed to the former, except in 
the coldest weather, and then we only 
make it about half their rations. Ino 
spring and autumn we give them all 
they aré inclined to eat during the day, 
a pudding made of one-third Indian 
mea! and two-thirds wheat bran, with a 
sprinkling of whole oats late in the 
afternoon on the ground in their yard, 
or near their house, for them to scratch 
and pick up just before going to roost. 
In summer we make the pudding of only 
one-fourth Indian meal, and three- 
fourths wheat bran. In this about half 
a gill of pure strong brine is mixed to 
each gallon. A little brine is very healthy 
in the food for poultry, but it must not 
be taken from the meat barrel. A table- 
spoonful of sulphur is excellent to mix 
once a week in the pudding, as this keeps 
lice out of the hens, and in addition is 
healthy for them. So is the same 
quantity of pure wood ashes, or a gill of 
fine charcoal dust. The hens ought to 
have a grass plot to run on. If this can- 
not be had, give them some boiled vege- 
tables or raw cabbage leaves. In sum- 
mer grass can be cut for them and put 
in their yard. Lettuce and spinage are 
excellent when other green feed is not to 
be had, and we cultivate this in our 


| mining what crops could be raised with 
the greatest profit, and serve a valuable 
purpose in directing the skillful manage 
| ment of the farm. 





‘AN EARLIER GRAPE DESIR-| 


| ABLE: 


This is still to be produced, for we 
want one which shall surely ripen every 
year by the first week in September, in 
the most northern regions of the United 
States, and in August up to July as we 
advance southward. 

Now there isa wild grape which grows 
abundantly on the banks of the Assini- 
boine River, and ripens well as far north 
as fifty degrees of latitude. Spring is 
very late there, killing frosts fall early in 
autumn, and the thermometer often sinks 
forty degrees below zero of Fahrenheit in 
winter. This grape is said to be of pass- 
able flavor, and makes a fair quality of 
wine, somewhat similar in taste to that 
of French claret. 

Will not some vineyardist or amateur 
obtain some of this wild Assiniboine 
grape, and see what improvement can 
be made in its quality without lessening 
the short time it now takes to grow and 
ripen it? By transferring it to a niore 
southern latitude, and especially by se- 
lecting an extra favorable grape growing 
soil for it—or perhaps by the free use of 
certain kinds of fertilizers—all this may 
be accomplished, and a fine grape be 
obtained which ripens a month at least 
earlier than any we now possess. 








NESTS FOR HATCHING 
PURPOSES. 


A certain degree of moisture is neces- 
sary for the hatching of eggs. The bid- 
die which heids her nest away in some 
secluded spot on the ground usually 
comes out with a fine brood of chickens, 
while the one which had her nest made 
high up from the ground in some dry 
place very likely failed to hatch the most 
of her eggs. Generally the hen will hatch 
the most of her eggs when her nest is 
placed upon the ground. If it is not 
practicable to build the nest upon the 
ground, it is advisable, in order to main- 
tain a certain degree of moisture, to 





garden especially for them. For the 


more active breeds of fowls we give hd 


place a few shovelfuls of earth ina box 
{and place the nest upon that. When 


greater proportion of Indian meal in| nests are made of straw and placed upon 
their pudding. If this can be mixed up| the floor the air circulates throughout the 


with skim milk, it will be all the better | 


for the production of eggs. Whole wheat 
is also an excellent egg producer. 








FARMERS SHOULD KEEP AC- 
COUNTS. 

What would be thought of the mer- 
chant who kept no account of his trans- 
actions, and who at the end of the year 
was unahle to tell whether he had gained 
or lost in his business operations ? Every 
farmer wou'd condemn such management 
on the part of the merchant, yet very 
few farmers keep any account of their own 
financial transactions, and it is almost im- 
poasible for them to ascertain whether they 
have gained or lost during any year. 
They cannot tell just how much the 
keeping of their cows has cost, nor how 


much the preducts sold from them have | 


amounted to. Few farmers are able to! 
determine exactly whether or not the 
keeping of rigs returns more than is ex_ 
pended on them, and the same may be 
said of nearly all the operations on the 


farm. A simple system of farm accounts, | 


which comprised the taking an account 
of stock at least once s year, and showed | 
the amount expended and received, 
would be very useful. It would enable 
the farmer to ascertain just how much he 
had gained or lost during the year and} 
point out the sources of gain or loss, en- | 
abling him to increase his profitable oper- 
ations, and restrict or amend the unprotit- | 
able. An account-of the labor and fertil- 
izers applied'toeach crop;and anestimate 
of the value of the products obtained, 
would furnish a reliable basis for deter- 


nest so readily that the eggs become too 
dry to hatch well. 








MENTAL EFFORT NEEDED 
IN FARMING. 


The farmer who works with his mind 
as well as his hands will attain thelargest 
measure of success. He has much time 
for reading and thinking. The long 
winter evenings are his, and even in the 
| summer he can snatch a few moments 
several times a day for reading, and thus 
furnish his mind with new suggestions 
for thought. The reading should be 
such as will assist in solving the perplex- 
ling “questions which are continually 
arising as to the renovation of fields, ro- 
tation of crops, application of fertilizers, 
results of cultivation, management of 
farm stock, fruit-culture and the like. 














FROM THE MAIL. 
(The ectiter' af thie department will be giad to 
| reesive q or for this column. 
| Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 
| 





| Farm and Garden Editor: 

Ishoula be very giadto hear more about your 
| correspondent’s (T. B. R., of Wethersfield, Conn.,) 
mode of raising chickens. The idea of keeping 

them on the second story is a new one to me. What 
kind of a brooder does he use?" Where can one be 
| bought, and what Is the cost of {t? By answering 
these questions in your paper you will obfige one or 
| more of your readers. 
Weshall be very glad if T. B. R. will answer 
these questions and give us any more of his 
| experience as @ poultry raiser that may be in- | 
teresting.—[Ep. 


Farm and Garden Editor : 
As the subject of silk culture is receiving con- 
siderable attention in the United States I thought a 


few items from this section might prove interesting 
to your readers. I live near a colony of Russian 
Mennonites+a class of Russian citizens who for- 
merly resided in Germany. Their religious convic- 
tions were euch, however, that they could not serve 
{in the army. About the year 18v0 the German 
| Government insisted that they should serve or leave 
the country. ‘he Tsar of Russia then offered them 
a tract of land in Rtissia and offered to exempt 
them from miitary duty. ‘They accepted his offer, 
and have lived in Russia up to the time they immi- 
grated to the United States, which was about seven 
years ago. 

Many are still in Rossia, but several colonies can 
be found in this country, in Kansar, Nebraska and 
Dakota. The mulberry was introduced into their 
colonies in Ruesia by the Tsar fur the purpose of 
silk culture and to facilitate rainfall. He compelled 
his subjects to buy these trees of the Government; 
each landholder mast pliant a certain tumber. After 
cultivating them until they learned their value they 
voluntarily propagated them very extensively, and 
learned that silk culture was not the only consider- 
tion in raising them. ‘They found the timber very 
desirabie for fuel.  1t also furnished the finest ma- 
terial for cabiuet-work, and fence-posts made-from 
it would outlast those made from any other timber. 
The tree soon became the most highly—prized oi 
any Russian timber tree. It also bore edibie fruit 
which was marketabl?in Kussia. When the Men- 
nonites came to this country they brought the seed 
of this tree with them. ‘hey also brought the 
seed of several other trees, but planted 
these more extensively than all others com- 
bined. Many trees that we pay eXtravaganl 
prices to obtain were left in Russia by these peuple, 
and the few they brought are new trees to nursery- 
men here, The mulberry grows quite rapidly. 
Trees the seed of which was planted six years ago 
are now twenty feet bigh, and large enough fur 
fence posts, ‘Lhe tree resembles the appie tree in 
its habit of growth, The Russians say that they 
grow quite jarge, frequently reaching the height oi 

fty feet and from three to five feet in diameter. 
They bear fruit very young, frequently commenc- 
ing when two years old, and bear every year. Last 
season the trees were densely loaded with fruit, 
and farmers came several miles to purchase it for 
dessert. It varies in flavor from sub acid to eweet ; 
colur jet black and reddish white, ninety per cent 
being black. As the tree is different from any 
mulberry we know in this country, we call it ** Ras- 
sian Muiberry.” 

The bark is grayish white and branches drooping. 
The Mennonites also use it as a hedge plant, and it 
makes a beautiful hedge and stands shearing a= 
well as any tree. Professor Budd, of the lowa 
Agricultural Coliege, says it is propagated more 
readily from cuttings than any mulberry with 
which he is acquaiuted. The Mennonites have 
interested themselves in the silk business to some 
extent since they have been in this country, and 
have sume cocoons for sale. If parties are sufti- 
ciently intetested to make farther inquiries they 
can address, G. F. CLARK, 

Bowen, Jefferson Co., Nebraska. 

Many thanks fur your letter. We are glad 
to receive correspondence on practical mat- 
ters.—[Eb. 


SUGGEsTIONS. 


‘A LitTLe LavGHTER Now anv THEN.” — 
When & man becomes s@ morose or hard- 
hearted that he cannot sit down now acd 
then and i: dalye in a laugh he needs repair- 
ing. Laughter sweetens the temper; just 
read this account of a Dakota farm, to-morrow 
after dinner, aud seeif it does not: 

“+ Yes, sir,’ resumed the Dakota man, as a crowd 
of agriculturists seated themselves around a littie 
table, * yea, sir; we do things on rather a sizable 
scale. Dveseen a manon one of our big farms 
start out in the spring and p'ow a furrow until Fail. 
Then he turned around and harvested back. We 
have some big farms up there, gentlemen. A 
friend of mine owned one on which he had to give 
4 mortgage, and the mortgage was due on one end 
before they could get it recorded on the other. 
You see it was laid off in counties.’ 

“There was a murmur of astonishment, and the 
Dakota man continued : 

*“*I got aletter from a man who lives in my 
orchard, just before I left home, and it had been 
three weeks getting to the dwelling-house, ai- 
though it had traveled day and night.’ 

“*Distances are pretty wide up there, ain’t 
they ?” inquired one, 

“a bly, r bly,’ replied the Dakota 
man. ‘ And the worst of it is, it breaks up families 
so. Two years ago I saw a whole family prostrated 
with grief. Women yelling, cHildren howling and 
dogs barking. One of my menbadhis camp.truck 
packed on seven four-muie teams and he was around 
bidding everybody good-by.’ 

“*Where was he going?’ asked a Gravesend 
man. : 

** He was going half way acresa the farm to 
feed the pigs,’ repiied the Dakota man. 

“* Did he ever get back to his family?’ 

“* It isn’t time for him yet,’ replied the Dakota 
man.” 





Walking Horses.—An exchange . asks: 
“Why are not premiums offered by agricul- 
tural societies for fast walking horses? For 
all the purposes of a farm, or for general use, 
a fast walking hofse is more to be desired than 


a fast trotter. A horse that can walk four or 
five miles an hour will travel forty or fifty 
miles a day without going faster than a walk, 
nearly as much as an average horse will trot 





| cow, unless it be her heifer calf. 


in a day without fatigue.” A good idea! Let 
some socicty start it. 


A Farm Pet.—There is no animal on the 
farm that it will pay so well to pet as the 
She should 
be the queen of the yard, and vf the farm too. 
Every member of the family should havea 
gentile word for her. Shoot every dog that 
makes her run a step, aud discharge the hired 
man that ever kicks or abuses her. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INTRACTABLE DYSPEPSIA. 

I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case 
of the most intractable dyspepsia I ever met 
with. The effect was most charming, and I 
am satisfied that it is a most valuable remedy. 

Justus, O. C. Putnam, M. D. 
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A GREAT VARIETY OF 
SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


R. H, af «& CO., 
New York City 


Gk! Rochester, W.'Y 


v. O. Hox 376, 


VICK’S 3i sont re 
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Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO, 


(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, N.Y. (Near New York City.) 
Catalogus free. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vot. 23. * 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 
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wo GRAZING LANDS inc rouro on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
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R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lano Aar. 
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DACRE Finest Farming Lands in 
a fee Ww orld, Easy payments. 
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M. BARN NES, Lansing, Mich. 
BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
SBLISS'S Ss's 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Rey. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘ Your peas are wonderful ; 
none others so good. Another year, I do not mean to plant any 
otners, earlv or late.” 

CAUTION. —As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
ries the ‘‘ American Wonder,’ be sure and get the genuine 

LISS’S AMERICAN WONDER.” 
po ES.—One-third pint Be nny 20 cents; pint, ss cemte; 
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WN TEM 
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New Crapes, $1.00 each. 


On receipt of price, we will send by mail the new 
grapes; 


Lady Washingten, Advance, 

pac oo Imperial. 
Prentiss, Don Juan 

Pochlington, Moore’s Karly, 


All the Standard Fruit Trees and Vines. Catalogues 
10 cents. 


MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N.Y. | 
CHOIGE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET 


For nine 3c stamps I will send tay ll | be 
ers Choicest y ~ 7 growth of 1881, 50 seed 

n each paper; Large at Pansy (16 I-AA V yi — 
(from 100 kinds), Double and Quilled Asters (16 col- 
ors), Larwe Double Everlasting (6 colors), New Golden 
Striped Double Portulaca, China and Japan Pinks (11 
varieties), New Feathered Sareea Whitlavia, Double 
Pompon ‘Aster (12 colors), Ageratum, New Spiral 
Mignone, and my New Illustrated Seed Catalogue. 
L. W. Got DELL, Amherst, Massa. 





ALL on your Jeweler, Be Hardware De sler, 
Tobacconist or_ Notion aler fcr Danger- 
neds Igniting Match not found, 
send to the Fac nese 38c. and wet one Bn Nu 
SILVER. Delivered free. : DANGERFIEL b, 
Patentee and Sole Raseibeunien Auburn. N.Y 











TREES, TREES, TREES!!1 


The Largest and Best Stock of Trees in New 
England. Embracing every thing in the nursery 
line, and of the BEST QUALITY. 

10,000 CHAMPION QUINCE. 
A new and Very Desirable Varicty. 75,000 Cherry 
and La Versailles Currants. Those wanting pur- 
sery stock will find it to their interest to correspond | 
with us. Address, 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 





A Descriptive Llustrated Nursery Cata- 
logue of 56 pages. — to all applicants. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 





If you love Rare Flowers, choicest 
only, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
It wiil astonish and please. FREE, 


READER 


Keene, N. H. 





_——— 


eo 
E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store 
68 Cortland St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully Ulustrated, sent Free to 
li applicants. 

(Mention this paper. 








or pam>lcts describ. 
tag ake great Allunas 
Clower Hulling Attachment 


write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO. Mansfield. O. 


From all the leading 
varieties of pure bred 
Poultry. Send for Illus- 
a Circular. 


T. SMITH, P. M., 
Fresh Pond, N. Y. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will .~y FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full descriptive ” Price = List of 
Flower, Field and 

Bulbs, Ornamental 

and Immortell ey (Gladiolury 


Lilies, lants, Ga: _ 
Im be me gen Beautifully 











Overi100 pages. Add ress 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. & CHICAGO a 


79-183 East Main St. 200.206 Randolph 
ree FARMER’S REVIEW, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Ita weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re 
vieweof farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 








tions of these and 

many other varieties of choice 
Small Fruita, Trees, Vines, 
ELL, Roses, ete sent free on appli: 


Catalogre with 
cuts and deserip- 


MA ett 
SENECA QUEEN’ cation to fi. S. A NDERSON, 
JERSEY QUEEN. 


sor t Farley & Anderson. 
Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 
Union Springs, N.Y. 


F in 


| 
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1 for Sunday- pocket and Family Li- 
( OK Si braries, for Pastors, Parents, Teach 
. | ere. Young People and Children. 


AS ENLARGED AND SS - 





OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the Chesapeake Ba 
Roads, 180 miles south from Baltimore, and about fifteen = of ——. aad Portamout 


steamers rupning to and from tnose eities touch # 


d return 
aces only twenty rods from the hota, which is ot fhe pits Wy bui ‘and comforta! Ang LA, +t two 


Otis’ aaeeenle passenger elevators, gas and electric 
baths, includ ing ot Sea, and 
hotel or ~~ ~ lic building in the count: 
for tourists ir way to Fiori 
presents ipaucemnanen which certaialy are net 
sanitariam. Has during the cold weather over 1B 000 


numer, malaria fever: 


closets on every floor, with the 
As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place 
da or the North, a ee with 


are over 36,000 square feet encircling the house on all 

alid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of 

Old Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity, — 
sum 4 ‘or 


x and Hampton 
all paar ngeer | 
Mail 


fa 


a Oral Annuuciator in ail rooms; 
most perfect system «f drainawe of any 


bells or 


accommodations for about 1,000 guests, 
here as a summer resort or cold weather 
eguare feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there 

ides) euc.eed in glass, enavling the most delicate 


® an average temperature of 47 in winter and 75 in 
nervousness, the delicious tonic of 





| the no pare ocean ais and the lallaby of ths ocean wi 


aves rolling 


upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from 


m windows are most healthful soporitics of the Trygeia. 
or telegra; 


For farther information address, by mai 


ph, 


H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 





SMALL FRUITS!! 


LANTS for the ——, at prices to suit ATF 
A superbly illu rated k, **saccess With 


a s 
Small Fruits,” with a very lib- 
eral offer. {Catalogue sent 
free, Coengratt-on.Bndson, "il 


ork 


RKER’S GINGER TONIC 















A, ee Scillingiz, and 
vany of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 
ngs, Liver & Kidneys, 


Parker’s 
' 
Hair Balsam. ean rely different from 
Ditters, Ginger ers ~ 
ead ond other Tonic 
Never fails to restore the never intoXicates. ote 


The Best, 
y Teomomiical Hair 


youthful color togray har, = & Co,, Cheinists, N. Y. 
} _‘ Bic, and §! sizes. Large Saving Buying Dollar Size. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 


In daily use in 15,000 facto- 
dairies. For secur- 
ing CLEANLINESS, PURITY 
and GREATEST POSSIBLE 
ee — CREAM, HAVE 


KO b mguas. 
, e in FOUR STYLES, 
TEN SIZES each, Durable and otnamentel. Skim 
automatically without lifting the cans. Bip 
the CREAM GATHERING plan. w. yy 1D 
MEDALS and Six SILVER Medals ~~ 4 SU. 
PERIORITY. Also Davis Swing Churna, 
anaes, Printers, &c., &c. Send postal tor ~ 
are. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO,, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ae | ORGUINETTE. 
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Automatic, Musical Cabinets, Ripe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos 


Prices, $8 to %$3° 
Large Instruments, to $2,500 
The most -_ = a) music- roducing instruments 
in the world. Play everything. LS can vey 
them. No music know uired. Send4_fo: 
circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUIWETTE CO., 


831 Broadway, between Lh a and 13th 
treets, New Yo 
0?" Beware of imitations, and buy ‘one but those 
bearing our aame. 


All-Night Inhalation. 
A new, radical and permanent curefor CaTarna. 
It has ane where al! other means igile, Send for 
ar. THE i ta INHALER , 1520 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelph 
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BEST IN THE WORLD? 


— END. 





WASTE AT 
WASTE r kobe 
A 36 page oh eiuphiet t, giv 

Knitting Silk Stockings, ittens, Money rees, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, ke. » will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Bix Cents. Postage stampe 
received as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

469 Breadway, N. ¥. 


Ue. per oz 
i? SILK, 0c - per oz. 
Bules and wesigne for 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Vocoa, from which the excess of | 
Oil has been removed. 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, | 
strengthening, easily digested, and | 


It has three | 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
AMAT KUK PU tUuK ArH, 








p most delightful, inctructive and pro- 
fits le of the arts, for ladies or gentlemen, 
is casily mastered by uce of the complete 
Dry Viate OwtM, and fall instructions far- 


nished with 


WALKER'S POCKET CAMERAS. 
Accurate, ipa weighing bat fo 
pounds, Invaluable for touris An Es 
say on Modern Phe progrens iy, beautifully 
iNustrated, with sample otegraph pre- 
duced by this instrument iu the hands of 
ar mate ours, sent on on tof Ten Cents 
Cirealars Free, wy Walker & Co., 
bi => 200, Rochester, N.Y, 











~~ $10. ‘00 oO REWARD 
will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W. B. (French contil), $2.50; Ab 
dominal. $2.00; "Heath or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 


or Flexible Hip, ; Misses’, $1.00. 
For sale by lea > F hecdanas. 
Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 
or 30 Geold- c 
RO res Be sae eee 








admirably adapted for invalids as 


Cotlonee sent free t> any address on application. 
HILL IPs & HUNT, Publishers, New Ycurk 


(ARDC OL L EC TORS. A hen dsome set of cards 
( for three-cent stamp. A.C. Basset, Rochester, N.Y. 





| AN hacy or Gentleman 
{gocan succeed at 

7 \ BNE. NO STAINS * 
(PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
Ourérrs'e Cheap Practical. Easy. | 


EXH.LANTHONY & CO.new ore. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


aap 











SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


1742 Fulton st., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Aaminster, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALso, 

LAOE OUBTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 

| SHADES, 

ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 








| 
| Tae-maremeone® $ 3. 5 0.—The ea Reliable 


STEM-WINDING WATGH 
In the World! 

Every Watch warranted. They are 
so well Known as (@ t Time Keepers, 
that thousands are buying them im 
preference to higher priced watches 

Genta size, Zin. diameter. By send- 
ing $3.65, I willeend by Registered Mail 
and guarantee the Watch to reach you 
saie'y. PF, DEWING, 233 Broapwar, 

(Main Store.) New York City. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 








AND 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 





Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
- | and price-list. 
WA The POPE M’F’C CO. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Scar to’ Shaw, Applin & Co., Boston, Mass., for 
Cc Jatalogue of Church Furniture. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED 18%. Bells for all War- 
razited Satisfactory and d Durable. 
MENEELY & CO., est Troy,N ¥, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Bchools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 























Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 
(Buccessors to Meneely y & Kiseberte) TROT. H -¥. a 


ELLS. Ostalogues 
sent free to parties needing Bells. 














r 
AGEN Ts W ANTED. 

A DAY vaid male and female agents to sell 

Turkish Rug panteras. Address with stamp, 
. Frost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 

$777 a Year and expenses to Outfitfree. 

Address P. 9. VICKERY go Me. 
AGENTS wanted for the immensely por ar book, The 
Lives ofall the President thet! £. Complete 
fn one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America. Santned poems ve ngens. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BooK Co., Portland, Maine. 





send for Lil stcate’d circular 

and proof that $100 a month 

ia made by sel) ime * Mothe r 
Home and Heaven. 


** Curiosities of the Bible,"’ Bishop Haven's ‘* Amer- 
ican Progress," Bibles, etc. 
E. B. TREA AT, Pv PuB., , 7187 7 Broadway, | N. Y. 


ANTED.—Agents for Wood's Household Prac- 
tice of Medicine, mygene and Suruery. Ree 
Te: Address, W Wood & Co., Pub- 
Great Jones Street, New York. 
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THE MORAL USES OF LUXURY AND 
BEAUTY. 


(Continued from page 258.) 


Old Testament or in the New of all the elements that go 
to state the splendors of the New Jerusalem! How her 
walls are builded of precious stones, her pavements of 
diamonds and gold, her gates of solid pearl ? How every- 
thing that is royal and gorgeous, how everything that 
the voluptuous imagination of the Oriental could picture 
has been seized, and these colors laid upon the great in- 
visible future in order to lay before man a faint picture 
of its transcendent glories? Did it ever occur to you 
that God himself calls himself ‘‘ The High and Mighty 
and Beautiful One”? Did it ever occur to you that his 
character is described as ‘‘the Beauty of Holiness” ? 
The highest element in conversion is beauty. All the 
virtues become beautiful indeed. No man ean become a 
Christian in a vital sense—that is, no man can endue 
himself with the fruits of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, kindness, without being so. 
Let a man take on these qualities, let them work in him 
powerfully, and I care not how homely the man is—or 
the woman—they will strike through from the soul and 
the person will become beautiful, no matter how marked 
the homeliness of the mold in which the features were 
cast. These qualities expressing themselves in the 
human countenance irradiate it with beauty, which, 
indeed, is essentially a fruit of the Spirit. There is 
one thing in religion about which there has 
never been any schism or sect or difference of opin- 
ion. When we attempt, in this world where we 
don’t know anything, to seek to bound the everlast- 
ing with time or define infinity or interpret its decrees, 
past, present or to come, we find that we know very lit- 
tle; yet over that little we quarrel a good deal. But when 
it comes to the beauty of life, that is, the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God, there is no difference of opinion amongst 
men. They all believe in it, they all admire it, they all 
ratify it; and this is the highest form that beauty takes 
in this world. 

Now with this brief exposition (which I would make 
longer but that there is one part of my lecture last night 
which I do not wish to repeat to-night, and you will 
therefore excuse my saving my strength a little,* and 
making the discourse as brief as will be consistent with 
lucidity), I shall be asked ‘‘ do you really think that the 
view you have presented is the view of the New Testa- 
ment ? Does not the New Testament go evidently to blind 
men in the world to the sense of the beautiful ? Living in 
this life, do they not take it for granted that this life is 
merely a race-ground that we are to fly across with our 
utmost speed, and that the business of man in this life 
is simply to save his soul?” No. I do not take any such 
view as that. I do believe that the whole business of 
this life is the preparation for living again in a higher 
sphere ; but that practice by which I shall become fit for 
living again in a higher sphere is the base of our life in 
this world. John says, ‘‘ If any man say, I leve God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar” and the truth is not in 
him. If he says he loves God himself, whom he hath 
not seen, and loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen. 
This is clearly enunciating the principle that life is a 
practice ground and that we are learning here things to 
be developed hereafter into higher things. They may be 
low enough, yet pass our understanding in this life, I hold 
that the economy of the future world is that for which 
we are preparing ourselves in this dull ground of life. I 
don’t believe that this world is to be kept in order for a 
few years and then to be swept away. I don’t believe 
that this world is like a ship at sea foundering, and that 

“the church is the life-boat, picking ap here and there 
one from the wreck, knowing that the rest are bound to 
go down, I believe that this world is going to hold on 
and to unfold, that there are going to be nobler laws, 
nobler governments, nobler institutions, better enabling 
men to qualify for heavenly spheres. Jt is our duty to 
endeavor to leave the world better than we found it, 
that hereafter every general man shall be largely 
stronger.and more beautiful than he would have been 
but for our endeavours. 

‘Well, then,” it will be said, ‘‘how do you reconcile 
these views of yours, which manifestly tend toward 





“Nore To THE Epitorn.—The previous evening Mr. Beecher, 
whilst lecturing in the Central Music Hall, Chicago, to an audience 
of over 3,000 persons, was taken. ill, and removed fainting 
from the stage. Professor David Swing, who had introduced Mr, 
Beecher to them “ as one who has been on the side of every form of 
justice, who bas championed the rights of every form of humanity, 
who has Seen the earnest friend of moral and physical beauty 
throughout a long life, who has led the Church out of her errors, the 
slave out of his chains, and the Union ont of disunion,” amid the 
hearty plandits of the vast assembly, had but a few minutes after 
te appeal to their good sense and feeling as to “ whether they 
would permit one who has so long been in the service of his conn- 
try and his church even to continue his address?” The question 
was ae ahewered in the Ln pe by hundreds of voices, and 
the sympathizing assembly—which had seen the speaker turn sud- 
denly pale, halting in his speech as though vainly seeking to recol- 
lect the thread of his argument, with his hands twitching, swaying 
heavily from side to side, until In obedience toa cry from an occn- 

t of the stalls, ‘‘ Take right hold of Mr. Beecher; he’s fainting !” 

™ ry 

ntment of an intellectual 

for the l-bemng of the speaker. As notices 

and advertisements had been circulated by me that a verbatim re- 

of that lecture would appear in The tian Union, it is due 

those who have eent for copies containing it to explain why I have 

had to supply its editors in place of it with a report of a lecture de- 

livered on the foilowing eveniny nearly one hundred miles away, 

which varied in m and brilliancy fom that so. unfortn- 
nately interrupted. —W. P. Kent. 





pleasure allthe way through, with the New Testament doc- 
tring of self-denial and pain bearing ?’’ In the first place let 
me say, if you go back to the Old Testament and read 
there what is said about wisdom (which meant piety) it 
is declared ‘‘ all her ways are ways of pleasantness and 
her paths peace.” The whole doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment is that moral obedience brings secular happiness, 
moral disobedience brings secular unhappiness ; and it is 
as true now as it was when it was spoken a thousand 
years ago. We should not, therefore, come down to the 
New Testament with the expectation that it would teach 
something different altogether. Some one will say ‘‘ Do 
you hold that it does not teach differently—that it does 
not say, ‘Take up the cross, deny thyself, and follow 
me’? Did not Christ say to the young man ‘Go, sell all 
thou hast, and give it to the poor. Come and follow 
me?” Did he say so to anybody else, though? Was 
that his daily doctrine toeverybody? It was a i 
case, and he spoke thus for special reasons. Did he 
preach anywhere the abolition of property? Did he 
preach anywhere the destruction of Ptr 2 ? Nowhere. 
What is then meant by taking up the cross? What is 
self-denial, in short ? 

You are to bear in mind that man is a creature of two- 
fold nature ; the animal nature and the spiritual nature. 
Paul calls it the flesh-man and the spirit man. The 
upper and under, the superior and inferior, the man of 
the without and the man of the within. In his Epistle 
that idea runs all the way through, contrasting man as 
the animal with the man of reason and spiritual in- 
stincts. In the actual development of life, to attend 
primarily to, to run after our lower nature, to let it dic- 
tate to us, to form our habits, is natural. When, how- 
ever, it is easy for usto maintain temper, that is good 
nature ; when it is-easy for us to be unselfish, that is 
bénevolence ; when it is easy for us t6 not ‘be grasping, 
that-is conscientiou Whenever a man therefore in 
the battle of life comes fo Christ and it is suggested by 
his lower nature to do such and such a thing, and the 
other steps in and says ‘‘no,” to the inward question of 
‘‘ shall I or shall I not?” that is self-denial. If-denial 
is putting an inferior quality under.a superior one. All 
self-denial is in the nature of following the higher inspi- 
ration at the expense of the lower inspiration. All self- 
denial that is of any validity is when it carries joy to the 
higher nature over the defeat and pain of the lower. A 
man has large property put into his hands as guardian of 
infant wards. He sees there are many ways in which 
this property can be absorbed and he become rich and 
they poor, and the devil is very busy with him smeothing 
the matter over with singular ethical adroitness; and 
yet the Lord helps him, till by and by he says ‘‘ No.” 
The higher, the better, the nobler feelings preponderate 
and conquer. ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan! The Lord 
do so ta me, and more also, if I administer this 
trust so that any one single penny shall perish through 
my dishonesty.” When this moot point is settled, that 
man stands up taller, cleaner, happier a thousand times 
than if he had listened to the other side. When a man 
for conscience’ sake denies himself, denies the lower na- 
ture, he is remunerated in that self-denial in a way 
which no other man knows anything about. 

In my early life it was given me to be very poor and 
obscure. I knew before many of you were born what 
it was to ride through the West as a missionary, preach- 
ing in Jog cabins, finding my path by the blaze on trees 
through the woods to ices where now stand populous 
cities. I knew some sickness and the want of very many 
things that are now deemed necessaries of life. But I 
know that all the days of my life Lhave never known 
joy such as I felt in those days. I was living not for my- 
self but for my kind and for my God. I have since had 
prosperity ; I have since also had a great deal of benevo- 
lent adversity ; but I have never known a day like that 
when God gave me grace to rise above the temptations 
of the flesh and feel him my own, in every pore—to de- 
feat them ; to rise not to ambition or selfishness, but to 
the welfare of my fellowmen and to his honor and glory 
who loved and redeemed me. [I found in this ex- 
perience a joy which man cannot give, and which man, 
thank God, cannot take away. I Know that the pleas- 
ures of the higher nature are transcendently greater 
than those of the under nature. 

Self-denial doesn’t mean inflicting pain upon yourself. 
The New Testament does not say, “‘ Stab y with a 
pin, because pain is good.” It*isn’t refusing to take 
— that are ectly right to take. When a man 

, ‘ma christen: and ought to deny myself, P’m 
very fond of honey; I don’t think I'll eat any to day. 
I'll deny myself.” What sort of self-denial is that ? 

the morning’s events don’t quite suit you, and 
you feel as short and snappish as an unfed dog, but say 
to yourself, ‘‘ I'll be patient and self-denying and good- 
natured for the sake of others.” That will count a good 
deal, both to you and all around) you. ‘Self-denial con- 
sists in simply growing the higher at. theexpense of the 
lower qualities. That the New Testament teaches. 

But what has that to do with our subject? What has 
that to do with the laying of the foundation of property, 
and making property develop itself ia forms of the beau- 
tiful and in beautiful ways by which men may be made 
purer and happier, physically and morally, and so affect 
all round about them? You say, ‘‘ Do you believe in 

dress?’ I do thoroughly ; f do. “‘ Do you think a 

ian man ought to dress his wife and children in 
expensive silks and satins and velvets?” If he is able to 
do it, he ought, if they want to wear'them ; but T don’t 
believe in your wife sending to Worth, over in Paris, to 
get those magnificent dresses too short at top and too 
long at bottom. I don’t, because I think they-violate all 
taste. Nothing that is beautiful violates taste, 
Good taste requires always that. things .to be beautiful 
shall conform themselves to the law of use and the law 
of convenience. Beauty associates itself with convenience 
and use. When they are sacrificed to beauty, things 
cease to be beautiful. Of these dresses, I tell you, it 
takes the highest chivalry I for woman to 
maintain my faith in her. I believe that woman is 
better than man, on the whole ; quicker morally, ordinarily 
very quick in practical judgment, and disinterested to a 
degree. But when see fashion and what it does with her 
it more than shakes my faith. Look at good, sensible, 








edicated, refined women who will talk rationally on 
other subjects, yet when it comes to dresses this insanity 
seizes them. ‘‘ Don’t you admire these lines of beauty ?” 
they ask, dragging three yards of trail after them along 
a dirty floor. Lines of beauty! Three weeks ago I was 
pot where! about sixty or eighty such ‘“‘lines of 

auty ” were crowded in one saloon, where nobody could 
see them, but everybody could tread on them. I must say 
that I have from time to time most melancholy evidence 
that I bave not yet attained sanctification, for I never 
tread on one of these dresses that I don’t say ‘‘Glory |” and 
if I hear the stitehes crack at the'waist I say “‘Hallelujah !” 
and then I am always sorry because it never produces a 
satisfactory result on the other side. I have learned 
one thing in a long life: It’s no use preaching 
against fashion. One bonnet will knock fifty 
pulpits all akimbo. And so, as one of those mysteri- 
ous inevitable evils to which we must submit, I am 
bound to let the thing go on, only taking now and then a 
little revenge by some such remarks as I make to-night. 
It won’t make the slightest difference. It never did 
and never will. 

But to come back to the question. 
directions in which every man owes his_ property : 
first, to himself; second, to his family; third, to 
the community ; and the proportion which every man 
devotes to each of the force which inheres in property 
is no doubt in about that ratio. Now if a man, honestly 
getting, can contribute to himself generously, and is able 
also generously to contribute to his family, and, with- 
out trying his resources in the smallest degree, towards 
the community, I don’t know why he should not indulge 
himself and his family with the elements ‘of the beauti- 
ful, I see no reason why a man should dress plainly 
when he is able to dress richly, provided he cheats no- 
body—and cheats himself of no duties whatever. I 
think that a man who dresses magnificently and has his 
family do so sets an example tothe miser who criticises 
him allday. How? ‘Do you see that man. Look at 
his family. He is spending all his money on the backs of 
his children.” His critic is spending no money on the 
backs of anybody. He is laying it np. ‘‘ What will he 
do with it?” Well, he’s laying it up for the interest. 
“What will he do with the interest?’ Turn it over on 
the principal. ‘‘ What is he going to do with interest 
and principal?” Breed some more. ‘‘ What is. he 
going to do with some’ more?” Keep it. ‘‘ What is he 
going to do then?” Die, and leave it to the man who 
gets it. He goes out of life, having had the power that 
inheres in great wealth, having done nothing for the 
community, nothing for his household, nothing for him 
self. I should not like to take the chances in the other 
world of that man. He is a criminal—a high-handed 
criminal before God. On the other hand, where a man 
builds a beautiful house, and sweeps around it beautiful 
grass, shaded by trees and bright with flowers, so that 
all the year round it gladdens the sight with its form 
and beauty and color whilst within its walls are 
books, pictures, statues, and objects whose forms 
and hues delight the higher fancy, I hold that that 
man is justified before God and before man ; because 
no man builds so little for himself as the man who builds a 
fine house. He cannot help himself. Everybody sees it. 
It stands out-doors. It is an imitative object for hun 
dreds of young men, who say, ‘‘ Why, the man who built 
that came to town with a check handkerchief, and here 
he has gained this by his industry and skill. Why should 
not I follow his.example ?” It is quickening the skill and 
industry of mankind in thousands of instances, and th 
poor girl going home with her sewing peeps through t> 
pickets at the beautiful flower garden and its glories 
are like a vision of heaven to her. He has bless31 
the whole community in building it. No man wants: » 
build an ugly house thereafter, but strives to». ' | 
a handsomer. Little by ‘little it lifts the people 
from the low gratie of insensibility to beauty, to appre- 
ciating it and following it. I think every Caris- 
tian man who has money should see to it that the town 
in which he lives is ‘steadily growing more and more 
beautiful. Never allow a church for want of your con- 
tribution to be built homely. Never suffer any Commis 
sioners to build homely town-halls, or other public build 
ings. Never consider money wasted which the com- 
munity, county.or town pays for providing these large, 
strong, thoroughly well-built and beautiful. Long after 
you are gone their insensible influence will be felt by 
generation after generation. When I stood near, the 
cathedral at Cologne, wherein I know not how many 
bells there are—ruoning from the lowest tone clear up to 
the silver frosted notes of some sounding as if they came 
down front heaven—I thought to myself, who can tell 
how many in the generations after generations that since 
these bells have swung above, hour after hour, day and 
night, have heard their wondrous chimes like the soft 
singing of the divine angels, and gone their way re- 
frestied ? Who can tell what blessed thoughts and con- 
solation have gone through sick minds with their sooth- 
ing sounds? Who can tell what burdens have been 
lifted, what penitents have been cheered, what poets’ 
dreams exalted by their notes? There is no register kept 
on earth of the nobler, purer aspirations its strains have 
given birth to as that great peal, through sunshine and 
storm, summer and winter, night and day, hour by hour 
has sounded. And so all the influences of beauty go on 
working continually though imperceptibly, and by its own 
divine ministry working more and more widely and more 
and more blessedly. 

When we shall have passed through this life, when we 
shall have ‘finished our strange and mysterious career- 
for the more we know of life the more mysterious and 
the stranger it becomes—when we come to the last, when 
we drop that for which most men live—the body, with its 
appetites and passions—they will sink and we shail rise, 
whatever of us is left—reason, moral sense, affection— 
all that is of the divinity within us,slenderly or richly; then 
joy be to him in that hour whose whole life has been a 
study of purity, duty and fidelity—of the ineffable beauty 
of benevolence and love. For the other life shall catch 
him. Whirled titrough the spheres—not without a guide, 
but with legions round about him—he shall be brought to 
the King of Beauty, in the Palace of Beauty, and dwell 
there forever and ever. 


There are three 
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AN INEXCUSABLE DELAY. 


In forwarding the manuscript of Mr. 
Beecher’s lecture from Chicago, our 
stenographer elected to send it by ex- 
press, as being presumiably{quicker than 
the mail. The first installment, by 
Adams’s Express, reached us at noon on 
Saturday, two days and three or four 
hours after it had been shipped; the 
second installment, which was given to 
the American Express Company on Fri- 
day morning, and which at the same rate 
of speed ought to have been in New 
York on Sunday, did not reach us until 
five o’clock Monday aftcrnoon. We had 
arrapged to have the lecture complete in 
one part of the paper, but this delay 
compelled us to print the last third in a 
separate place. We mention the circum- 
stance in order that our readers, if they 
are hesitating between the express com- 
panies and the United States mail ona 
matter of speed, may choose the latter. 
The delay of the express company was 
the more inexcusable from the fact that 
the letter inclosing the company’s receipt 
for the package reached us by mail nine 
hours earlier than the package itself. 


CONCERNING UMBRELLAS. 


The umbrella is to-day so necessary @ part 
of any man’s outfit that itis hard to realize 
that there was ever atime when it was almost 
a3 much as a man’s life or reputation was 
worth to carry. But only a little over a hun- 
dred years ago Joseph Hanway, an English 
author, philanthropist and traveler, was hoot- 
ed at and pelted in the streets of London be- 
cause he carried an umbrella to protect him- 
self from the rain. Hu braved publicopinion, 
however, until men began to see what a con- 
venience they were despisiug, and its adop- 
tion became general. It would be amusing, 
to say the least, to compare the umbrella 
that Hanway carried with the artistic and 
graceful ones of modern times, as, for in- 
stance, those manufactured by Messrs. Wm. 
A. Drown & Co., of Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. The display at their recent 
opening at 447 Broadway was one in which 
every color of silk and every design of handle 
combined to make the umbrellas and parasols 
exhibited articles of ornament as well as use. 
Piain and checked moire are largely used for 
covering ,parasols this season. One striking 
parasol had a handle of whanghee wood 
twisted iato a true lover's knot, and other 
odd handles represented swinging triangles 
or immense ebony keys. A ‘mourning’ 
parasol exhibited was of, black moire lined 
with white silk and ornamented with a sway- 
ing monture of shaded violets. The favorite 
colors for the seasou chosen by Messrs. Drown 
& Co. are dark-blue, garnet, purple, brown 
and black. 


BARNUM’S GREATEST SHOW, 

All our juvenile readers, and many of the 
seniors, will be delighted to know that Bar- 
nuim’s ‘‘own and only very greatest show on 
earth” is again on the road, with the unparal- 
leled attraction of the baby elephants. It 
will not be long probably before ‘‘ Jumbo,’ 
the largest captive elephant in the world, 
which Mr. Barnum has lately bought from the 
London Zodlegical Gardens, will be added to 
the show. Itistrne that all the people in 


Engiand, from the Queen down, are protest- | sto 


ing against his removal, and that Jumbo him- 
self declines to leave his present home, but 
Mr. Barnum has bought the animal, and no 
doubt some way will be found to induce his 


consent. In other respects the show is a re- 
markable one. For harmless recreation we 
do not know ae. better or more varied 
than that which Mr. Barnum and his associ- 
ates afford. 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of the 
advantage of purchasing in New York articles 
of any description can addrese Mrs. M. F. 
WALTON, 123 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York, who will execute orders promptly and 
with judgment. 
Refers to the REV. W. ORMISTON. 


A Wonpsrrut Gymnasium, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 


| TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
| 
| 


SEE 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. Price 30 Cents. 





Contents of the Number: 
THE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE 
AT BALACLAVA, By Alfred Tennyson. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL, By Jullan Hawthortie, 
THE GEOLOGICAL INFLUENCES WHICH 
HAVE AFFECTED BRITISH HISTORY, By 
Prof. Archibald Geikie, F. R. 8: 
THE MELBUURNE PUBLIC LIBRARY. By 
H. Mortimer Franklyn, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AT HATFIELD. By R. 
J. Gunton. Part 1 

A DAY AT MARGATE, By Miss Margaret 
Lonsdale. 

PROPERTY VERSUS PERSON—INEQUAL- 
ITY OF SENTENCES. By D. H. Macfarlane, 
M. P. 

RUSSIA AND THE REVOLUTION, | By B. F. 
C. Cestello. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


Macmillan & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


IMMANUEL KANT’S 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 


In Commemoration of the Centenary of its first 
publication. Translated into English by F, Max 
Miller. With an historical introduction by Lud- 
wig Noiré. 2 vols., 8vo, $9.00, 

**Tt is, chepe. bas unfair to say that the \aneoula. 
ed the leason of 


tions of ho have not 
Kant are beside t the point {Profesbor ¢ Caird. 


** The bridge of thoughts and # that spans the 
whole 1m gig’ of the Aryan world has ite first arch in 
the ‘ Veda,’ its last in Kant's ‘ Critique.’ "—{Prof. 
Max Miller. 


‘< oa. an 
PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY 


AT THE PRFSENT TIME. 


By Epwarp Carrp, LL.D. 12mo. Paper, 35 cents. 


ws hag a “eet tinge diseovery been described 
be po 80 Yitomary combined wit such fuliness 
of knowledge an depth of research .""—{ Academy. 


BARON NORDENSKIOLD'S 
POLAR VOYAGE. 


Now Ready,in 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
Price, $6.00. 


With five portraits engraved! on stéel by G, J 
Stodart, and nearly 400 woodcnt illustra- + 
tions,-maps, étc. . 


THE VOYAGE OF THE VEGA 


ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. With an histori- 
cal review of previous voyages along the North 
Coast of the Old World. By Baron A. E. Von 
NORDENSKIOLD, Commander of the Expedition. 
Translated by ALEXANDER LEs.iz, author of 
Nordenskifold’s “ Arctic Voyages.” 


MACMILLAN’S 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


JOHN INCLESANT: A Romance. 


‘One of the 1 y beng & ot the vear will be 
*John Lugs esant.’ author terms it ine. 
perhays, to harit called, = historical novel—s 
ophical romauvce ; byt whether consicered as Philo 
pnw A oras romauoé itis alike remarkable. 
ogophy yitisa wonderfully, ene exposition —— only 

e Catholic Chureh t of the difierences of 
Peale ina church which ,Proteares that it can have 
no differences of belfef ; 

the time in 


which the scene is !aid—that of Charles I.—as ~~ 

acting illustrates a play of Shakes 

wll be seen that the book is notone to ight! 

In style, itis admirable. Neither thei ae ishny: 
ry, clearness of the th tery nor the vivid- 

ness of the hi-tory owes an: tosensatienal event, 

os to epeteed rhe! ete bu the 7 — is beld, § pom 

ya pover of exprs 


ther Phadkin, no ew “Zen 
be L- the’ rheta reo of ~~ % . ie den: 
almost stately 
utieranes bat ~~ which et —* one st-ong!y 
bs | salon "—(The Critic. peshe athe 
**Itis one e a 
fre, pasanen, but of a good many seasons. i 


= io, romenes, and philosophy, Mr. Short- 
house has managed to biend in ope harmonious 
whole, re yh oe oe 1 that an is 
deali: y or uns u 

romance with = , Ras philosaee 


HY PATIA; or, New Fees with an Old Face. 
By Cnas. Kincsiey. 


WESTWARD HO! or, The Voyages and 
Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight. By 
Cuas, Kinasiey. 


HOGAN, M.P. A Novel. By the author of 
** Flittera, Tatters, and the Counsellor.” 


** We consider ‘ Westward Ho!’ and ‘ Hypatia’ as 
the = tee ge historical novels produced in this cent- 
the fact that they represent res: . 
nen so distant from each other avd so unlike 
fact that they are nevertheless 80 truthful, shows 
that Kin ley was & master in this kind of li 
ture.”—[{Churchman. 





Bros., inyentors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


MAGMILLAN & & C0, New York, | 


4iNew Library Editions of Macaulay, oe Gib- 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
List of New Books. 


i, 
OF HISTORICAL | Lit. 


A 
amine nae 
+ A faspordant ‘a tabeinh, 
rs rench aud German, onan wkh h Practical Sug- 


estions as to Methcds and Courses of Historical 

udy. Forthe Use of Students, Genera! Read- 
ers, and Collectors of Books. By CHARLES Ken- 
DaLL Apams, LL.D., Professor of History in the 
U 1 een of Michigan. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2.50, 


My 
By ALFRED AINGER. 


CHARLES, LAMB, By Aran Aiorn 


sod English Men of of Lette rs,” 
It. 

CICERONIS DE FINIBUS Bonorum et 
Malorum Libri qauinque. D. lo, NicoLavs Map- 
viegius Recensuit et Enarravit. 18mo, paper, 
32 cents ; Cloth, 50 cents. 


HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

Cwsar.— Sallust.— Virgil.— Ciceronis Orationes 
Selectae.— Horace.— Lucretius.—Ciceronis Tuscu- 
lanae Disputationes.— Aischylus.—Sophocles.—Cic- 
ero de Senectute et de Amicitia et de Officiis.—Cic- 
ero de Natura Deorom, de Divinatione, de Fato.— 
Xenophon.—Herodotus. 2 vola.—Thuc dides. 2 
vols. —Euripides. 3 vols.—Platonis Dialogi VI.—Cic- 
eronis Epistulae Selectae,—Cicero de Finibas. 18mo, 
Paper, 32 cents a vol.; — 50 cents a vol. 


SHOvES SPE RE COMEDY, OF 
es LO boa, with 
Ro i¥) TLL LABS RoLF#, A.M. “formerly Head 
Master of the High School Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 55 cents; Paper, 40c 
Uniform with Ro(fe’s English Classica: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest— 
Henry VIII.—Richard Il.—Richard I1I.—Macbeth. 
—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.— As 
You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing. 
—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.— 
The Winter's Tale.—King John.—Henry IV, Part 
L—Henry!IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—The Taming 
of the Shrew.—All's Well that Ends Wel!.—Corio- 
lanus.—The Comedy of Errors.—Cymbeline,—An- 
tony and Cleopatra.—Measure for Measnre.—Merry 
Wives cf Windsor.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.— 
Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 55 
cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 
Wo 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Be- 

ny Hxtracis irom the Juurnals and Letters of 

Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 
1871. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


H 13 ELL’S ci E S’ AN 
“ WEKNESFYS CKEF-BOUK. 
uon, Revie and ea, 12mo, 
Ciotiy Pocket. “Book Form, $3.00. 
ViL. 

THE MAKING OF. ENCLAND. By 
JOHN KICHAKD GREEN, M.A., Lu.v., Author of 
* History of the English People, ” “Short History 
of the English People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 
8yo, Cloth, $2.50; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

VIL. 

HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: 
& Kecordof & Kaudie’in the United States and 
Canada in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By 
WittiamM-Howakp RvssELL, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 

IX. 


ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. By 
J@NATUS DONNELLY, Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00, 

, 


OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. 
MauarFy, M. A., Fellow and iuior, Trinity 
College, Dublin; knight of the Order of the 
Saviour; author of ** Social Life in Greece.” “ A 
History of Greek Literature,” ‘A Primer of 
Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


FREN ways WisToRY FOR ENCLISH 

IL By SARAH BROUK. Kdiled 

by GEOx@E UARY EGeLesTon. With Lilustra- 
tions and Colored Maps. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


XII. 
5 & Briseenr 


CREAT MOUAMENTS. & THOSE 


COLL. Wit Portraits. HEM Cloth, . 

Xu. 
T T N HIS- 
| EE ny SOMSTELAR PROM 1% 

GO. By CHaRLEs VUKE oA 
A. 4to, B60, ‘iy cs 

XIV. 

THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By Witt- 


1aM BLACK, Author of “A Priucess of Thule,” 
— ete. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 


METAPHYSICS. " Study in First Princi- 
ice, "Bowne, rofessor of Phil- 
eophy m- Boston @niversity, and Author of 

“Studies in Theism.” Svo, Cloth, $2.50. 


XVI. 
TOR CRMC TERLANENT.N THE 
| ate AL ra it. ‘Text He 

OUKE Foss WeEstcort, D.D., Regius 
Selene of Divinity, Canen of Peterborough ; 
and F.J.A.Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
emg late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. Wth an Introduction 
by Purity Scuarr. DD., LL.D., President of the 
American — Revision Committee. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


c#- Vol. IT. Containing Introduction and Ap- 

pendix by the Editors. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 
XVII. 

OLIVER SOLOSMITH's WORKS. 

CUSAINGH 

New Electrotype Plates. With St Steel-Plate Por- 

trait. vols., Sve, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 

Edges po Gilt Tops, $8.00, Uniform with the 

bon, Motley and Hildreth, already publi ished. 
XVIIL. 


Swede1,, Norway, Lapland and Northern Finland. 
By Pau. B. Du CuHaiLtitvu. With Map and 235 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D. Gerarp. 20 cents, 
Love the Debt. By Basin. 20 centa 


Among the Rains, and Other Stories. By Mary 
Crcit Hay. 15 cents, 


One May Day. By Mise Gnuaxr, 20 cents. 

A Heart’s Problem. By Cua RLES G1BBON, 10 cents. 
God and the Man. By Rogerr Bucwanan, 20 cents, 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. RIDDELL, 20 cents. 


The Captain’s Room. By Watrer Besant and 
JaMeEs Rice. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain, By Mrs. F. Casug. Hory, 
20 cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents, 


A Laodicean. By Thomas Harpy. With Two 
Illostrations. 20 cents. 


The Comet of a Season. By Justin McCarrny, 
20 cents. 


Christowell. By R. D. BLackmore. 20 cents. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 20 cents. 
t@- Harper & Brornens will send any of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price, 





¢?” BARPER’s CaTALOGUR mailed free on receipt 
of Nine Cents in amps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N.Y. 


“John Eax.” 


The New Romance by 


ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


‘**& Fools Errand’ lay in the full gloom of the 
Shadow. This book reflects the light of the time.” 


—{Indianapolis News. 
of his eegpious Han ot 
on oO 





** Displays, more than an 
his power of humor and graphic 
near seenes and events."—(C en ie He 
troit. 

‘Cannot fail to reach and impress a wide con- 
oteeepey of readers. "’—{The American. 

rbing interest to those satiated with the 

artificial atmosphere of the modern society novel. 
—[Boston Traveler. 

** Will ereatly add — the author's opi “ 


([Commerciai Aavertiee 
Extracioth. i books! ler, or postrai 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 


Park Place, New York, 


G. P. PUTNAIWS SONS, 


27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED FOR 
The First Aid to the Injured Society of 
New York, 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By 
Peter SHEPHERD, M.D., revised and enlarged 


by Bowpitch Morrox, M.D, Square 16mo. 
IMustrated. Cloth, extra, 50 centa. 





The list of PUTNAM’S HANDY BOOKS 
for the Household, 24 volumes, and the list of new 
publications for the spring season sent on applica- 
tion. 





New “Hymn and Tune Books, 


WORSHIP IN’ SONG. 


= JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Musical Editor 
“Songs for the Sanctuary,’ eR. Dv. by the Rev. 
5. GLENTWORTH BUT 


“EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


By the Rey. wy tow COFERERT HALL, 


tor of the First Presb Smokin end 
Prof. 8. LASAR, Halvor © of the Hiymibary.” , 
Returnable examina- 


tion copies sent to Pastors or Committees. Speci- 

men pages free to any applicant. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 

Established 1856. One Price Only. 

J. LEACH, 

STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolseap, Bili and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, nee Back Diaries on 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 











Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price Ist. 


LEACH'S FALCON and LAW PENS, 








ustrations, 2 vols., svo, Cloth, $7.50, 


Métropolitan Telephones No. Nassau 7%, 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


WILL OFFER ON 


MONDAY. MARCH 20th, 


A LARGE LINE OF 
Axminster, 


Brussels, 


Tapestry Brussels 


and Ingrain 


CARPETS, 


At Prices Much Below Their Value. 


649, 651 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


R. HH. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry 
Goods Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUB LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84. 


IS A GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULARITY. A 

CIRCULAR GIVING FULL DESORIPTION OF 

THEM WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY AD- 
DRESS UPON APPLICATION. 


BLACK SILKS. 


0 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRATED RED-STAR 
BLACK GR98S-GRAIN DRESS SILK, IN THREE 
QUALITIES, 990., $1.25, AND $1.49 

CO. J. BONNET’S BLACK DRESS 8S1LK, 15 QUALI- 
TIES, RANGING FROM 6c. to 83.98 PER YARD. 
WHIOH I8 3% PER CENT. LOWER THAN SIMI- 
LAR GOODS HAVE BEEN OFFERED. 





WE ARE SELLING A LOW QUALITY OF LU- 
PIN’S CELEBRATED. 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT #c., A aia FINE QUALITY AT &@c., AND 
TRA SUPERFINE AT 74c. 


LADIES! CLOTH. 


BEST QUALITY, IN 4LL COLORS, H INCHES 
“WIDE, AT %c. PER YARD. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EASTER GARDS AND NOVELTIES, 


All leading makers and hand-painted designs. 


VAN KLEEGK, CLARE & C0., 


STATIONERS, 
Nos,.234 and.235 Broadway, N, Y., 


OPPOSITE POST_OFFICE. 





Mai) orders receive careful attention. 


PELLUCIDITE. 
Superior Substitute for Varnish, for either > 
or outside work. ody is 
Doors, Sash, Floors, = 9 
where that ¢ dure and handsome finish is 
Send for circular to 
SEELEY BROS., 

32 Barling Slip, New York. 

HOW TO COLLECT 
CHURCH FUNDS. 


Sey ome SPE Ne, BS. Fer, Conentorien 


“"G0oDENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
Naseau Sirecet, New York, 








WM. A. DROWN & CO.’S 
UMBRELLAS. 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere. 


, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Columbia” Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance Company of New York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY, 


Fifty-seventh Annual Statement 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1882. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








CASH CAPITAL. 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, 

Net Surplus 1,806,180 90 


CASH ASSETS, ° . : $6,995,509 26 
Ss ARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Rolicy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 
Cash in Banks, é 


Bonds and Mort being first lien on Real Estate (worth $3,600, 750) 


and Bonds (market valne . ‘ q 

State and Municipal Bonds (market rene, 

Loans on Stocks, pa: te on a (market value of Collaterals, $341, 507 .50), 
Interest due on Ist 0} ae, ° . 
Premicms ae = n hands of Agents, e é ° ¥ 

Real Estate, ° ‘ 


$3,000,000 00 
1,943,733 00 
245,595 36 





$ 130,172 31 


. 


ae $6,005,500 28 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been — payable on demand. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAB. MARTIN, President. 
T. B. GREENE ee A. B WILLMART Vice-Pres’t. 
. L. BIGELOW, t t D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


~ York, January 10, 1882. 


THE EDITION 


DELINEATOR 


for March' 1882, 
WILL BE 


175,000 COPIES. 


s@- This Fact is a Guarantee at the hands of the Public} ¥on 
that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 














in the World. Its Subscription Pnce is only One Dollar a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 
cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 
fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 


New York. 


555 Broadway, 





Tae 


International Cloak and Dressmaker 


Isa new monthly Trade Journal recognized as indispensable 
in thousands of establishments throughout the 
United States. 

UNLIKE ALL OTHER PeERIODICALS, it publishes carefully prepared pattern | ** 
diagrams, and gives to each subscriber a Special Copyrighted Scale, with the 
aid of which any desired size for any age or shape may be readily drafted. Each 
number contains from four to six diagrams, with illustrative plates, following 
the best designs of LzapinG aRrists at home and abroad. Descriptive directions 
in English and German are published with each diagram. 

Tse Svpscaretion Price is $3.a year to any address in the United States, 
the Scale being furnished without additional charge; or sent in advanoe for 
trial on receipt of 50 cents, which amount will be deducted from the regular rate 
when the purchaser becomes a subscriber. Single numbers 35 cents each. 

CANVASSERS WANTED. Acidress, 


The International Cloak and Dressmaker, 





43 ELM STREET, NEW YORK, 


ALABASTINE. 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Unequaled for Durability, Beauty and Economy. 
It is a valuable discovery, and has almest entirely 
superseded Kalsomine. It produces a fine, lasting 
and handsome finish. 


It Will Pay You 


to send for a sample Card and Testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago, and 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ck Fob. 


All the latest Spring Styles, embracing Axmin- 
sters, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels and Ingrains, at prices that make it an ob- 
ject for all who desire to purchase carpets to call. 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


607, 609, and 611 Fulton St. opposite 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REP- 
RESENTED. 


Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BATHS. 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, WY. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries, the best 
preservatives of health, anda cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 
and kindred affections. They purify the blood, 
equalize the circulation, strengthen the muscles 
and beautify the complexion. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


G S. WEST, 
e 304 Falton St., Brooklyn, 
OPENING Thursday and Friday, March 23d and Mth. 
FRENCH BONNETS 
aud NOVELTIES in FINE MILLINERY. 
G@ 8. WEST, 
804 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUMW’S 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH IN MONSTER 
COMBINATION WITH THE GREAT 
LONDON SHOW. 
Seven eompleteand gorgeous Exhibitionsin one. Two 
immense Menageries, containing svecimens of every 
me bird and bes beast ever seen in captivi ity. The two 
po and ‘* Columbia.’ 

Gianta, — — 22 trained eleplanta, 10 
giraffes, 20 camels, and myriads of other astounding 


HENRY C. HANCHETT, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Studio, No. 30 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 




















Security from Loss by Burglary, Rebbery, 
Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
327-331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


also reat SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR’ PROOF VAULTS, at prices 


varying 
from $15 to $75, Men. - to size. an extra aise for 
upper — fe oo ein Hooms “Fy ed 
‘or 
vaults provided for Safe- Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
TIME-LOCK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every de- 
scription. includ . x 

c 

UARANTEE, at 


Y, D 

ING, on SPECIAL G 

Rates. 

gpFPosiTs OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


ns a COLLECTED and remitted for moder- 


THE Company act as EX 
TRATORS and GUARDIANS, 
EXECUTE Sauer. 
the courts, corporati: 


UTORS, ADMINIS- 
and RECEIVE AND 
of every d m, from 
ons and individuals. 


ma Lae pd ZURSS AED ape eg 
6 paparal and spart from assets 

8 additional security, the Company have a 
Besa raat Noa 


WILLS BECEIPTED FOR and saf t with- 
out charge. meats 


Sa! A. CALD 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice 

the Trust t 
ROBERT PATT. 


A, Caldwell, 
Pie aea Wy. sot . John B: ot 


gard dss Poms fin, 


C. A. Griscom, 


President. 
t, andin charge of 
Gapgree 20d Soaneiars. 
William H. Merrick, 








